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PROLEGOMENA TO A THEORY OF LAUGHTER. 


WRITER who professes to discourse on laughter has to 
encounter more than one variety of irritating objection. 
He finds to his dismay that a considerable part of his species, 
which has been flatteringly described as the ‘ laughing animal,’ has 
never exercised its high and distinguishing capacity. Nay, more, 
he soon learns that a good many oppose themselves to the prac- 
tice and are laughter-haters. This kind of person (6 prodyedwe) 
is so possessed with the spirit of seriousness that the opposite 
temper of jocosity appears to him to be something shockingly 
wrong. All audible laughter is for him an ill-bred display, at 
once unsightly as a bodily contortion, and as a lapse from the 
gravity of reason, a kind of mental degradation. This estimate 
of the laugh as low and unseemly, is well represented in Lord 
Chesterfield’s well-known Letters, in which the writer congratu- 
lates himself that since he has had the full use of his reason, no- 
body has ever heard him laugh. In some cases this feeling of 
repugnance towards mirth and fun takes on more of an ethical 
aspect. The laugher is identified with the scoffer at all things 
worthy, and condemned as morally bad. - This is illustrated in 
the saying of Pascal, diseur de bons mots mauvais caractére. 
Now it seems evident that one who discourses on laughter is 
bound to notice this attitude of the laughter-hater. If he believes 
that the moods of hilarity, and the enjoyment of the ludicrous, 
have their rightful place in human experience, he must be ready 
to challenge the monopoly claimed by the out-and-out sticklers 
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for seriousness, and to dispute the proposition that the open honest 
laugh connotes either a vulgar taste or a depraved moral nature, 

Perhaps, however, our discourser need not distress himself 
about these rather sour tempered laughter-haters. In these days 
we have to confront not so much opposition as indifference. In- 
stead of the denouncer of mirth as vulgar or wicked we have the 
refrainer from laughter, the non-laugher pure and simple. As his 
Greek name ‘ Agelast’ (6 dyédaoro¢) suggests, this rather annoy- 
ing type was not unknown in ancient times. In merry England 
too, Shakespeare had met with the Agelasts who would 

** not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.’’ 

Yet it is only of late that the variety has appeared in its full 
force. To what scanty proportions in these later times the band 
of laughers has dwindled is suggested by the name humourist 
which is now given them, for ‘humorist’ meant not so long ago 
an odd fellow or ‘eccentric.’ Indeed, one of our living writers 
suggests that “‘as the world becomes more decorous humour be- 
comes tongue-tied and obsolete.’”' 

Even if we grant that the ‘ Gelasts’ are getting reduced to the 
dimensions of a petty sect, the consideration need not deter us 
from choosing laughter as our theme. Those who have the per- 
fect ear fer music are probably but a tiny portion of the human 
family ; yet nobody has suggested that this is an argument 
against the writing of books on musical form, the science of 
thorough bass and the rest. 

Yet the friends of laughter have always existed, and even in 
these rather dreary days are perhaps more numerous than is often 
supposed. In support of this idea one may recall the curious 
fact that, as is remarked by the essayist just quoted, we all shrink 
from the ‘ awful imputation’ implied in the words, ‘ You have no 
sense of humour.’ This recognition of the capacity for apprecia- 
ting a joke, as a human attribute which it is well not to be without, 
is of course very far from being proof of a genuine love of fun in 
the recognizers themselves. Yet it at least attests to the exist- 
ence of this love in others in a respectable quantity. 

1 Article on Humour in the Cornhill Magazine, Vol. xxxiii, pp. 318-326. 
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Now the very friend of laughter (6 gcdéysdws) may urge his 
own objection to our proposed discussion, an objection less irri- 
tating perhaps than that of the zealous laughter-hater and of the 
indifferent ‘ agelast,’ but on the other hand of a more penetrating 
thrust. He not unnaturally dislikes the idea of his daily pastime 
being made the subject of grave enquiry. He feels in its acutest 
form the resentment of the natural man on seeing his enjoyment 
brought under the scalpel and lens of the scientific enquirer. 
He urges with force that the chucklings of humor are the very 
lightest and flimsiest of human things ; and that to try to capture 
these, and to subject them to serious investigation, looks much 
like the procedure of the child whose impulsive hand would seize 
and examine his dainty soap bubbles. 

To the true friends of the mirthful god one owes it to reply 
courteously and at length to their objections. Yet the answer 
cannot well be given at the outset. A discourse on laughter can 
remove this kind of objection, if at all, only by showing in its 
own treatment of the subject that serious thought may touch 
even the gossamer wing of the merry sprite and not destroy ; 
that all things, and so the lightest, are things to be compre- 
hended, if only we can reach the right points of view ; and that 
the problems which rise above the mental horizon as soon as we 
begin to think about man’s humorous bent, have a quite peculiar 
interest, an interest in which all who can both laugh at things 
and ponder on them, may be expected to share. 

It seems evident that one who is to probe the spirit of fun in 
man and to extract its meaning should have special qualifications. 
It is by no means sufficient, as some would seem to suppose, 
that he should be able to think clearly. He must couple with 
the gravity of the thinker something of the intellectual lightness 
and nimbleness of the jester. That is to say, he must be in 
warm touch with his theme, the jocose mood itself, realizing his 
subject at once vividly and comprehensively by help of a rich 
personal experience. 

Now it cannot be said that those who have offered to teach us 
the secrets of laughter have commonly exhibited these qualifica- 
tions in a conspicuous measure. It is a part of the whimsicality 
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which seems to run through human affairs, that the spirit of fun 
should be misunderstood not merely by the avowedly indifferent 
and the avowedly hostile, but by those who, since they offer to 
elucidate its ways, might be expected to have some personal ac- 
quaintance with it. A combination of a fine feeling for the baf- 
fling behavior of this spirit, and a keen scientific analysis, such 
as we have in Mr. George Meredith’s Essay on Comedy, seems to 
be a rarity in literature. 

This want of the familiar touch is especially observable in a 
good deal of the treatment of laughter by philosophic writers, 
It is not necessary to dwell on the sublime subtleties of the meta- 
physicians, who conceive of the comic as a ‘moment’ in the dia- 
lectic process which the zsthetic ‘Idea’ has to pass through. 

The account of the gyrations which the Idea has to describe, 
when once it passes out of that state of harmonious union with 
the sensuous image which we call ‘the beautiful,’ reads strangely 
enough. Having for reasons that are not made too clear, torn 
itself away from its peaceful companion (the image) and set itself 
up as antagonist to this in ‘the sublime,’ it—the august Idea— 
encounters the unpleasant retaliation of the discarded image in 
‘the ugly,’ where we see the determination of the injured party 
to defy its late companion ; while in the end, it revives from the 
‘swoon’ into which this rude behavior of the image has 
plunged it, and recovers its legitimate claims—with which it 
would seem it was at the outset dissatisfied—in what we call 
‘the ludicrous.’ 

I have here tried to put the speculative subtleties of these Hege- 
lian writers, so far as I am able to catch their drift, into intelligible 
English, and not to caricature them. Even favorable critics of 
these theories have found it difficult not to treat them with some 
amount of irony ; and so far as I am aware no rehabilitator of 
Hegelian thought in England or America has as yet been bold 
enough to do into our language a chapter of the sacred myster- 
ies which, as they may well suspect, so easily lends itself to pro- 
fane jest. 

How remote this kind of treatment of the ludicrous must be 
from the homely laughter of mortals, may be seen in such at- 
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tempts as are made by these Hegelian thinkers to connect the two. 
Hegel himself, in touching on the nature of comedy, asserted 
that “‘ only that is truly comic in which the persons of the play 
are comic for themselves as well as for the spectator." This 


‘seems to mean (it is always hazardous to say confidently what a 


Hegelian pronouncement does mean) that a large part of what 
the world has foolishly supposed to be comedy, plays of Aris- 
tophanes, or Moliére and the rest, are not so. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that the aspiring metaphy- 
sician, when, as he fondly thinks, he has gained the altitude from 
which the dialectic process of the World-idea is seen to unfold 
itself, should trouble himself about so vulgar a thing as our every- 
day laughter. But laughter has its mild retaliations for the neg- 
ligent, and the comedian of today, as of old, is more likely to pluck 
from those who tread the speculative cloud-heights material for 
his merriment than any further elucidation of the secrets of his 
craft. 

In reading these abstruse speculations of Germany on the 
nature of that much-misunderstood and impish little creature, the 
spirit of fun, one cannot but think of what has been written as to 
the poor show made by that country in the comic literature of 
Europe. Two of the greatest of recent English humorists have 
noted this fact. George Eliot remarks that the Germans have 
contributed up to the present century “nothing classic to the 
common stock of European wit and humor’; while Mr. George 
Meredith observes that “ German attempts at comedy remind 
one vividly of Heine’s image of his country in the dancing of 
Atta Troll.”* It may seem rude to criticize the humorous faculty 
of a people not one’s own; for, as we know, enjoyment of the 
comical is greatly restricted by national limitations. Yet it is 
certainly curious that the intellectual nation of which this absence 
of the comedian’s art has been asserted, should have been the 
one to evolve theories of the ludicrous which themselves so 
readily take on an amusing aspect to the foreigner. 


1B. Bosanquet, History of Asthetic, p. 360. 
* Essays, German Wit: Heinrich Heine, p. 87. 
3 An Essay on Comedy, p. 57. 
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It is, however, more to the purpose to refer to the theorists who 
make some show of explaining what the ordinary man under- 
stands by the ludicrous, and of testing their theories by an appeal 
to recognizable examples. It is instructive to note the cautious- 
ness with which they will sometimes venture on the slippery 
‘empirical’ ground. Schopenhauer, for example, in discours- 
ing of the ludicrous in the first volume of his chief work, thought 
it ‘superfluous’ to illustrate his theory by example. In the 
second volume, however, he comes to the help of the “ intel- 
lectual sluggishness”” of his readers and condescends to furnish 
illustrations. And what does the reader suppose is the first to be 
selected ? The amusing look of the angle formed by the meeting 
of the tangent and the curve of the circle ; which look is due, he 
tells us, to the reflection that an angle implies the meeting of two 
lines which when prolonged intersect, whereas the straight line of 
the tangent and the curve of the circle are seen merely to graze 
at one point, where strictly speaking they are parallel. In other 
words we laugh here because we cannot subsume the angle which 
stares us in the face under the idea of a meeting of a tangent and 
a curved line. With charming candor the writer proceeds: 
‘* The ludicrous in this case is no doubt, extremely weak ; on the 
other hand it illustrates with exceptional clearness the origin of 
the ludicrous in the incongruity between what is thought and 
what is perceived.” ' That is to say, the geometrical illustration 
given, though recognized as by no means a strong one, has been 
selected because it so nicely fits the author’s theory. 

The significance of this passage is that it comes from the pen 
of aman who was by no means a metaphysical recluse, but, on 
the contrary, knew the world, and was versed in European litera- 
tures and no doubt in comedy. Some of the other examples 
which he adduces show something of this familiarity with the 
comic spirit. The presentation of so far-fetched and very doubt- 
ful an example of the ludicrous by such a man seems to show 
how hard it is to delay theorizing about things until a full and 
careful survey of the facts has been completed. 

After what has been said above, it seems only fair to add that 

1 Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, Band I1., Erstes Buch, Kap. 8. 
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the mishandling of facts by those who write on the nature of the 
ludicrous, is by no means confined to the Germans. A very 
curious attempt to explain the effect of the droll on popular sen- 
sibilities comes from the land of Rabelais and Moliére. Accord- 
ing to a French essayist, when we laugh at a clown pushing hard 
against an open door it is not at the absurdity of the superfluous 
effort. We only laugh when our minds pass to a second and re- 
fiective stage and recognize that the man doesn’t perceive the 
door to be open, when, consequently, we are able to view the 
disproportionate and quite needless exertion as natural. A more 
striking instance of an inability to understand the swift movement 
of the risible in us it would be difficult to find. As we shall see, 
theories of laughter, like theories of Shakespeare’s genius, have 


frequently come to grief by projecting behind the thing which 


they seek to account for, too much of the author’s own habitual 
reflectiveness. 

In order to see more clearly how the facts of human mirth are 
apt to be twisted into shapes no longer recognizable in deference 
to the requirements of theory, we will pass to the writings of a 
living psychologist who may be expected to be trained in the 
analysis of our every-day experiences. Professor Lipps has re- 
cently elaborated a theory of the ludicrous, illustrating it at some 
length. This theory may be described as a modification of 
Kant’s, which places the cause of laughter in ‘‘ the sudden trans- 
formation of a tense expectation into nothing.’’ According to 
Lipps, whenever we laugh at something funny there is a move- 
ment of thought from some belittling idea to an idea that is be- 
littled or nullified by this. 

{n order to illustrate his point he takes among other examples 
that of a hat on the wrong head. A man topped by a child’s 
small cap, and a child covered with a man’s big hat are, he tells 
us, equally comical. But the reason is different in the two cases. 
In the first, starting with the perception of the worthy man, we 
expect an adequate headcovering, and this expectation is nullified 
by the obstinate presence of the tiny cap. Here then the funny 


1 See an article entitled Pourguoi rit on, by Camille Mélinaud, in the Revue des deux 
mondes, 1895. (Tom. 127, pp. 612 ff.) 
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feature, the belittled thing, is the diminutive cap. In the second 
case, however, the movement of thought is just the reverse. We 
here set out with the perception of the head-gear not with that of 
its wearer. It is the dignified man’s hat that now first fixes our 
attention, and it is the obtrusion of the child beneath, when we 
expect the proper wearer, which is the comical feature. In other 
words, when a man puts on a baby’s cap it is the cap which is 
absurd; when a baby dons his father’s cylinder it is the baby 
which is absurd. 

This is ingenious, one must confess, but does it not involve 
some twisting of facts? Would the unphilosophic humorist 
recognize the account of ways of laughter here given? Has 
this account the note of familiarity with these ways? Let us see, 

At the outset one may enter a modest protest against the quiet 
assumption that the two cases here selected are at the same level 
of the laughable. It may be urged that, to the grown-up spec- 
tator at least, the sight of the little one crowned with the 
whelming head-gear of his sire is immeasurably more amusing 
than the other. Here the author strikes one as proceeding 
rather hastily, as he seems to do also when he assumes that an 
exceptionally big and an exceptionally little nose are equally pal- 
pable examples of the laughable. This is, to say the least, disput- 
able. One can hardly think of a comedy turning on the smallness 
of a person’s nose, as the Cyrano de Bergerac of M. Rostrand turns 
on its bigness. But this objection need not, perhaps, be pressed. 

Passing, then, to the explanation of the two examples offered 
by the author, we are first of all struck by the apparent ar- 
bitrariness of the supposition that the movement of thought 
which he assumes should in the one case take exactly the re- 
verse direction of that taken in the other. Seeing that both are 
instances of a grotesquely unsuitable head-covering, should one 
not expect their enjoyment to spring out of a similar kind of 
mental activity ? 

The author probably means to say that we tend to fix the 
attention on the more dignified feature in each case, the man 
beneath the tiny cap, and the man’s hat above the tiny head. 
But that is far from being certain. And in any case there are 
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good reasons against assuming a ‘contrary motion’ of thought 
here. Dr. Lipps will no doubt allow, as a trained psychologist, 
that these intellectual movements are subject to well-recognized 
laws. Our deduction from these is that the sight of a hat will 
suggest the idea of the human figure to which it belongs much 
more certainly and more powerfully than the sight of the figure 
will suggest the idea of its appropriate covering. I believe that 
everybody’s experience will confirm this. A hat seen even in a 
shop-window starts the impulse to think of some wearer; but 
who would say that seeing a human head, say across the dinner 
table or in an adjoining stall at the theatre, prompts us to think 
of its proper covering? Special circumstances, such as the pres- 
ence of an exceptional baldness appealing to pity, must be added 
before our thoughts flit to the out-of-door receptacle. In other 
words, the whole interest and significance of a hat lie in a refer- 
ence to a wearer, but not vice versa. ; 

We must, then, reject the idea of a double and opposed move- 
ment of thought here. If it takes place it must be assumed to be 
in each case a transition from the perception of the na ¢ to the idea 
of its customary and proper wearer. 

Now, are we aware, when we laugh at either of these odd sights, 
of carrying out this movement of thought? Keeping to the in- 
disputable case of the child’s head under or in the man’s hat, do 
we, before the agreeable spasm seizes us, first mentally grasp the 
hat and then pass to the idea of its rightful wearer? I at least 
cannot find this to be true in my own experience. But such in- 
ability may be due to want of a sufficiently delicate introspection. 
Let us then try to test the point in another way. 

If the smile of amusement with which we greet this spectacle 
comes from the dissolution of the idea of the adult male figure, 
we should expect the enjoyment of the ludicrous aspect to be es- 
pecially conspicuous when the hat appears an instant before the 
child-wearer, and so thought is compelled to travel in the re- 
quired direction. Let us suppose that a child in his nursery puts 
on his father’s hat and stands on a chair, and that you enter the 
room and catch a glimpse of the hat first, say above a piece of 
furniture, and for a brief moment expect to see an adult beneath. 
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No doubt you will be aware of a definite movement of thought 
in the required direction, and of the dissolution into nothing of the 
expectant idea. But will the element of clear anticipation and its 
annihilation intensify your feeling of the funniness of the spectacle, 
or even make the funniness more patent? You would no doubt 
in such a case experience a little shock, the full excitement of 
surprise, and that might add volume to the whole feeling of the 
moment. You might, too, not improbably, laugh more heartily, 
for you would have a sense of being taken in, and there would be 
a side-current of hilarity directed against yourself. But I ven- 
ture to affirm that the spectacle as such would not impress you 
as being one whit more ludicrous when seen in this way, first the 
hat and then the wearer, then when your eye first lighted on the 
two together. 

Another objection may occur to one here. If when we laugh 
at the sight of a child wearing a very big hat, we execute the 
movement of thought described by Lipps, starting with a distinct 
apprehension of the hat and arriving at the equally distinct ap- 
prehension of the child,:we should expect other results. A 
man’s hat hanging on its peg ought to look funny, for here, 
as we have seen, there would be a tendency of thought to 
move to the figure which usually carries it, and this movement 
would certainly be dissolved into nothingness. Yet while I am 
well aware that an unoccupied hat may take on a grotesque as- 
pect, I venture to think that this is comparatively rare and due to 
quite other causes. 

What seems to happen when we are amused by this little 
comic scene in the nursery? Do we not at a glance perceive a 
grotesque whole, vz., a hat on the wrong'head, and is not our 
amusement too swiftly forthcoming to allow of our singling out 
a part of what is seen and going through the process of thought 
described by the ingenious author of thistheory ? Science seems 
to bear out what common observation discovers, for the newer 
psychology teaches that, in the first moment of perceiving an ob- 
ject, we obtain not a distinct apprehension of parts, but a vague 
apprehension of a whole into which detail and definiteness only 
come later and gradually. 
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* An ensemble, which can only be described as a whole made up 
of ill-fitting parts, that seems to be the object on which our at- 
tention is focussed when we laugh at the child under this need- 
lessly capacious hat. This intuition involves no doubt some 
rapid seizing of details: but the attention to parts is not to sepa- 
rate objects, as the language of Dr. Lipps suggests, but to related 
parts, to the hat as worn in relation to the wearer. 

This seems to be an adequate account of what takes place so 
far as it is the palpable unfitness of dimensions which moves us 
to laughter. But it may be urged, and rightly urged, that the 
laughable spectacle is more than this, that which tickles us is 
the uncustomary and topsy-turvy arrangement of things. And 
here, it may be said, there is implied a movement of thought to 
something outside the spectacle itself, to what is customary and 
in order. 

The supposition is a highly plausible one. Since, moreover, 
what we perceive is a whole, it is reasonable to assume that if 
such movement occurs it must be, not what Dr. Lipps describes, 
but one from the present whole as oddly and wrongly composed 
to some other whole as rightly composed. Do we not, it may 
be asked, here carry out a process fairly well described in 
Schopenhauer’s theory of the ludicrous, that is, conceive of “an 
incongruence between the real object and its idea,’’ and so, by 
implication, go back to this idea ? 

To this I would reply that, so far as I can analyze my own 
mental state at such a moment, I do not find the presence of any 
idea of another and normal whole to be a necessary element in a 
full enjoyment of the grotesque whole before my eyes. Such a 
second whole would, one supposes, have to be either the same 
hat on the right head, or the same head under its proper cover- 
ing ; and I find that I am perfectly well able to enjoy the comedy 
of the child crowned with the tall hat without making present to 
my mind either of these combinations. 

Here, again, I think a better scientific theory bears out the 
result of one’s individual self-examination. Psychology has 
made it clear that in recognizing an object, say a weasel crossing 
the road on which we are walking, we do not need to have 
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present to the mind (in addition to the perception of this object)’ 
a pictorial idea or image of a weasel as formed from past obser- 
vations. Owing to the organizing of a certain attitude of per- 
ception, a readiness to see an object as a familiar one, as of a 
particular ‘sort,’ our mind instantly greets it as a weasel. In 
other words we recognize things by help not of images present 
to the mind at the moment, but of certain ingrained ‘ appercep- 
tive’ tendencies or attitudes. All the higher animals seem to 
share with us this highly useful capability of immediate and in- 
stantaneous recognition. 

Now I take it that there is another side to these apperceptive 
tendencies. Not only do they secure for us, without the neces- 
sity of calling up distinct ideas, these instant recognitions of a 
sort of thing, they enable us as well, as intelligent animals, to 
mentally reject presentations which do not answer to “the sort of 
thing.”’ I can say this wax figure is not a man without having 
any distinct image of the living man present to my consciousness. 
This ability to recognize what we see, as not of a particular kind 
of thing, without calling up a definite idea of this kind, extends to 
combinations and arrangements of parts in a whole. When, after 
my servant has dusted my books and rearranged them on the 
shelves, I instantly recognize that they are wrongly placed, I 
may at the moment be quite unable to say what the right ar- 
rangement was. 

Now, according to my view, perceptions of the laughable, such 
as Dr. Lipps illustrates, are instantaneous perceptions which can 
be and commonly are carried out immediately, that is without 
reverting to the idea of what is the customary or normal arrange- 
ment. 

But the author whom we are criticizing may urge with force 
that the enjoyment of this charming bit of childish pretence in- 
volves more than a perception of the unusual and the irregular. 
Do we not at least apprehend the fact that the hat is not merely 
unfitting, and grotesquely wrong, but an usurpation of the pre- 
rogative of the superior? Is not the behavior of the child so 
deliciously whimsical just because we fix the mental eye on this 
element of make-believe ? And if so, does this not imply that 
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we have present to the mind the proper belongings of the hat, 
viz., the father’s head and figure ? 

I readily agree that when we make our perceptions reflective, 
as we may do, this idea is apt to emerge. As has been implied 
above, the sight of the tall hat does tend to suggest the idea of its 
usual wearer, and in lingering on this quaint bit of acting we may 
not improbably catch ourselves imagining the hat on the right 
head, especially as we see that it is the child’s playful aim to per- 
sonate the privileged owner. And the same thing might occur 
in laughing at the father under the small child’s hat; for the 
laugher, who would in this case more probably be a child, might 
naturally enough reinstate in imaginative thought the small 
child’s head to which the cap belongs. This combination seems 
at least to be much more likely to recur to the imagination than 
the other combination, which retaining the wearer substitutes the 
idea of the right hat. 

How far any distinct image of the hat, thus mentally trans- 
ferred to the right wearer, enters into the appreciation of this 
humorous spectacle, it would be hard to say. Different minds 
may behave differently here. Judging from my own experience 
I should say that at most only a vague ‘schematic’ outline of 
the proper arrangement presents itself to the imagination. This 
seems to me to be what one might naturally expect. Laughter, 
as I conceive of it, fastens upon something human. It is the 
living wearer that is emphasized in the comical juxtaposition : we 
more naturally describe it as the child wearing his father’s hat, 
than as the father’s hat on the child. And for the comic effect 
it is sufficient that we recognize the hat to be the father’s. This 
we can do without mentally picturing the hat as worn by the 
father. The hat has become a symbol, and just as Taine and 
others have shown that those other symbols, words, may carry 
meaning, though we do not distinctly apprehend the ideas which 
they stand for, so we may say that the hat means for us the 
man’s hat and the dignity which belongs to this, though we 
have at the time no mental image of it as worn by its rightful 


possessor. 
If the writer had looked a little further and cited other in- 
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stances of the comical aspects of the hat, he might have found 
facts still less suitable to his theory of expectation dissolved into 
nothingness. I have hinted that an empty hat may under special 
circumstances take on a funny look. It may do this when hang- 
ing on a peg, if it happens to hang at such an angle as to sug- 
gest the mood of jovial abandon. It may even grow over- 
poweringly droll when it is seen rolling and bobbing down a 
street before a wind, and this too whether or not we sight the 
discomfited owner in hot pursuit. Surely our author would not 
say that there is anything which resembles an annulled expecta- 
tion in these cases. The theory of anticipation agreeably melt- 
ing into nothingness will hardly bear the strain to which its 
author subjects it. 

It has seemed worth while to examine at some length the 
attempt of a distinguished psychologist to deal with one simple 
type of the laughable because it illustrates a common tendency 
among those who theorize on the ludicrous. This tendency is 
to overlook the variety of impression which our laughter covers, 
and the puzzling way in which the different aspects of the ludi- 
crous may combine and blend in one and the same spectacle. The 
reputation of the author of what looks so inadequate a theory, 
makes the examination of his mode of dealing with the facts 
particularly instructive. 

It may be added that such theories, even if they were not one- 
sided and forced accounts of the sources of our merriment, would 
still suffer from one fatal defect: as Lotze says of Kant’s doc- 
trine,' they make no attempt to show why the dissolved expecta- 
tion or the failure to subsume a presentation under an idea should 
make us /augh, rather than, let us say, cough or sigh. Lotze, 
besides being a psychologist was a physiologist, and, it may be 
added, a humorist in a quiet way, and the reader of these lines, 
who may have had the privilege of knowing him, will see again 
the ironical little pout and the merry twinkle of the dark eye be- 
hind these words. 

We have agreed that the discourser on the comic, however 
gravely philosophic he desires to be, must touch both finely and 


1 Geschichte der AE sthetik in Deutschland, p. 343. 
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comprehensively the humorous experiences of mankind. Yet it 
may well be thought, in the light of the attempts made in the 
past, that this is demanding too much. The relish for things 
which feed our laughter is, as we know, a very variable endow- 
ment. As the Master tells us, “A jest’s prosperity lies in 
the ear of him that hears it more than in the tongue of him that 
makes it.” The facetig of earlier ages fall on modern ears with 
a sound duller than that of an unstrung drum. It may well be 
that persons who pass a large number of their hours in abstruse 
reflection grow incapable of enjoying many of the commoner va- 
rieties of laughter. Their capability of lapsing into the jocose 
vein become. greatly restricted, and may take directions that seem 
out-of-the-way to the more habitual laugher. Schopenhauer’s 
funny little attempt to extract a joke out of the meeting of the 
tangent and the circle seems to be a case in point. On reading 
some of the definitions of the ludicrous contributed by the fertile 
German mind, one is forced to conclude that the writers had their 
own peculiar esoteric modes of laughter. When, for example, 
Herr. St. Schiitze, whose “ attempt at a theory of the Comic ”’ is 
pronounced by the renowned Th. Vischer as “ excellent” (vorziig- 
lich), proceeds to define his subject in this way: ‘ The comic is 
a perception or idea, which after some moments excites the ob- 
scure feeling that nature carries on a merry game with man while 
he thinks himself free to act, in which game the circumscribed 
liberty of man is mocked (verspottet) by a reference to a higher 
liberty,”” one seems to measure the scope of the worthy writer's 
sense of fun. That the irony of things in their relation ta our de- 
sires and aims has its amusing aspect is certain; but who that 
knows anything of the diversified forms of human mirth, could 
ever think of trying to drag these under so narrow a rubric? 

A vivid perception of the variability of the sense of the laugh- 
able in man, its modification in the case of each of us by a thous- 
and unknown influences of race, temperament, and experience, 
may well drive back not merely the philosophic recluse who can 
hardly be expected perhaps to have followed far the many wild 
excursions of the laughing impulse, but others as well. Have 
we not, it may be asked, in the appreciation of what is funny or 
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laughable a mode of sensibility preéminently erratic, knowing no 
law, and incapable therefore of being understood? Do the more 
grotesque attempts to frame theories of the subject seem to mock 
the search for law where no law is? 

The difficulty may be admitted and yet the practical conclu- 
sion drawn rejected. Certainly no thinker will succeed in throw- 
ing light on the dark problem who does not strenuously fight 
against the narrowing influences of his ‘subjectivity,’ who does 
not make a serious effort to get outside the bounds of his per- 
sonal preferences, and to compass in large vision the far-ranging 
play of the mirthful spirit, and the endless differencing of its 
modes of play. But if a man can only succeed in doing this 
without losing his head in the somewhat rollicking scene, there is 
nothing that need repel him from the task ; for reason assures us 
that here too, just as in other domains of human experience 
where things looked capricious and lawless enough at the outset, 
order and law will gradually disclose themselves. 

It has seemed desirable to insist on the lightness, the baffling 
transformations of the spirit of fun. This insistence is rendered 
necessary by the unlucky endeavor of thinkers of too gravea 
habit to thrust on the dainty shoulders of the merry ‘ imp’ their 
weighty and ill-fitting theories. Yet one may insist thus and still 
not forget that, if one is to think about laughter at all, what it is, 
and how it comes to be, one must perforce be serious. 

Not only so: while I hold that the lightness and capriciousness 
of movement, the swift unpredictable coming and going, are of 
the essence of laughter, it will be one main object of our enquiry 
to show how our mirthful explosions, our sportive railleries, are 
attached at their very roots to our serious interests. Laughter, 
looked at from this point of view, has its significance as a func- 
tion of the human organism, and as spreading its benefits over 
all the paths of life. We must probe this value of the laughing 
moments if we are to treat the subject adequately. 

In thus proposing to give to laughter a purpose in the scheme 
of life, one must face the risk of offending its friends yet more 
deeply. To these laughter is so precious and sufficing a good in 
itself, that to propose to connect it with some extrinsic and serious 
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purpose looks like robbing it of its delicious freeness and enslav- 
ing it to its traditional foe, excess of seriousness. To which ob- 
jection it may suffice to say at the present stage, that the appre- 
hension appears to me to be groundless. To laugh away the 
spare moments will continue to be to the laughter-loving the 
same delightful pastime, even should we succeed in showing that 
it brings other blessings in its train. On the other hand, to 
show that it does bring these blessings may turn out to be a 
handy argumentum ad hominem in meeting the attacks of the 
laughter-hater. The latter could not, one supposes, give himself 
quite so much of the look of flouted virtue, if we could convince 
him that laughter, when perfect freedom is guaranteed it in its own 
legitimate territory, will unasked, and indeed unwittingly, throw 
refreshing and healing drops on the dry pastures of life. Per- 
haps some thought of these benefits was present to the Greek 
philosopher—the very same who was for banishing Homer and 
other poets from his ideal commonwealth —when he uttered the 
pretty conceit, that the Graces in searching for a temple which 
would not fall, found the soul of Aristophanes. 

Our subject is evidently a large one. We must try to keep all 
parts of it steadily in view. To begin with, we will try to avoid 
the error of those, who in their subtle disquisitions on the comic 
idea, forget that laughter is a bodily act, and not fear to allude to 
such unmetaphysical entities as lung and diaphragm, where they 
seem to be central facts of the situation. A careful examination 
of the very peculiar behavior of our respiratory and other organs 
when the exhibition of the comic seizes us, seems to belong to a 
scientific investigation of the subject. Indeed, it appears to me 
that in trying to get at the meaning of these gentle and enjoyable 
shakings of the mind, we shall do well to start, so to speak, with 
the bodily shakings, which are, to say the least, much more ac- 
cessible to study. 

Further, it seems desirable to study the utterances of the spirit 
of fun through the whole gamut of its expression. The gros 
rire, the ‘cacophonous guffaw,’ must not be regarded as too 
vulgar to be admitted here. The attempts in the past to build 
up a theory of the ludicrous have commonly failed through a 
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fastidious and highly artificial restriction of the laughable attri- 
bute to the field of wit and refined humor which the cultivated 
man is in the way of enjoying. 

Nor is this all. It may possibly be found that no satisfactory 
explanation of our enjoyment of the laughable is obtainable with- 
out taking a glance at forms of mirth which precede it. Among 
the strange things said about laughter is surely the sentence of 
Bacon: “In laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of some- 
thing ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to man.” That the 
father of the inductive philosophy should have approached the 
subject in this way is one of the ironies that meet us in these dis- 
cussions ; for allowing that he is right as to his fact, that only 
man laughs, we must surely recognize that his reason is hope- 
lessly weak. The conceit which Bacon here talks about is, we 
all know, by no means a universal accompaniment of laughter, 
and, what is more important, even when it occurs it is wont to 
present itself rather in the form of an afterthought than in that 
of an antecedent. Among all things human surely laughter 
ought least of all to be afraid of recognizing its humble kinsfolk. 

The importance of thus sweeping into our scientific net speci- 
mens of all ranks of laughter will be seen when it is recognized 
that the one promising way of dealing with this subject is to trace 
its development from its earliest and crudest forms. If we be- 
gin at the top of the evolutional scheme, and take no account of 
the lower grades, we are very likely to fail to penetrate to the 
core of the laughable, as so many of.our predecessors have failed. 
But if we will only stoop to consider its manifestations at the 
lowest discoverable levels, and then confine ourselves to the 
more modest problem: How did the first laughter, mindless as 
it may well seem to us, get developed and differentiated into the 
variety of forms which make up the humorous experience of 
civilized man, we may win a modest success. 

It will be evident that any attempt to pursue this line of en- 
quiry will have to take note not only of facts obtainable from the 
realm of primitive laughter, as represented by infancy and the 
savage state, but of those social forces which have had so much 
to do with shaping the manifestations of mirth. The directions 
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of our laughter attest its social character, and indicate the large 
part that the community has had in moulding it. The mirth of 
the cultured mind, like all its distinctive attributes, is the product 
of that vast and complex group of processes which we call civil- 
ization. 

But further, we cannot view laughter on its social side without 
confronting the fact that it is not only a product, but also a con- 
stituent element of social life. The mirth of men, the directions of 
their jesting, have a real significance as determining forces in the 
' stability and the progress of communities. This is a large topic. 
Yet if we treat the subject at all, we shall do well to touch on it. 

For a like reason we shall need to discuss to some extent the 
place of laughter in Art, and the treatment of the sources of mer- 
riment by the comedian. 

Lastly, this larger consideration of this subject will, we shall 
probably find, drive us to an examination of certain ethical or 
practical questions, viz., the value which is to be assigned to the 
laughing propensity, and the proper limits to be set to its indul- 
gence. 

The subject so conceived is a large and complex one, and it 
will be hard to deal with it at once thoughtfully and familiarly, 
with the genuine ring of laughter ever present to the ear. Any 
writer may well account himself happy if in a line where so many 
appear to have missed success, he attain to a moderate measure 
of it. 

? James SuLty. 


PRACTICAL PROCEDURE IN INFERENCE. 


[* the various modes of inference which are actually employed 

in the practical affairs of everyday experiences, we find many 
a departure from the traditional syllogistic form. Moreover, the 
rules of the syllogism are not the usual tests to which we subject 
our reasoning in order to assure ourselves of its validity. The 
following considerations will serve to illustrate the common 
mental habit which in general characterizes the ordinary processes 
of inference : 

1. The usual mode of reasoning suppresses one of the ~.emises, 
and presents the inference in the form of the so-called Enthy- 
meme. This term is by its very significance misleading, for it 
implies that the omitted premise is fully expressed in thought, 
though not in words, whereas it is a question whether the verbal 
omission does not also indicate a corresponding abbreviation of 
thought. A strict criticism of the Enthymeme according to 
syllogistic rules is possible only when the omitted premise is 
supplied, and the syllogism in full is presented to consciousness 
for inspection. This, however, is not actually done ; for the short- 
ened form seems to furnish immediate evidence of its validity. 

2. A syllogism, although in proper form, nevertheless often 
contains four or more terms, in violation of the fundamental re- 
quirement of three terms only. An additional term may be 
merely the contradictory of one of the traditional three terms. 
In such a case the procedure, as provided for by the formal rules 
of the syllogism, necessitates the changing of the proposition 
containing the contradictory term into its obverse, so as to effect 
a corresponding change of the contradictory term itself, so that 
the syllogism then will contain three terms only. But in actual 
inference there does not seem to be any necessity for so formal 
an operation for in most cases; the considerations which deter- 
mine validity are sufficiently obvious, and admit direct procedure 
from the premises to the conclusion. For example in the fol- 
lowing syllogism, 
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All materialists are determinists, 

A certain philosopher is an indeterminist, 

.*. He is not a materialist, 
we have four terms, also two premises affirmative in form giving 
a negative conclusion. It is, however, not necessary to obvert 
the minor premise, so as to have it in the negative form: A 
certain philosopher is not a determinist. The recognized incom- 
patibility of the two terms, materialist and indeterminist, upon the 
basis of the proposition, All materialists are determinists, of 
itself necessitates the conclusion, without changing the form of 
either premise in order to apply the technical rules of the syllo- 
gism in respect to the distribution of terms. 

There is still another way in which the three term requirement 
as to syllogistic form may be violated, as is illustrated in the fol- 
lowing inference : 

The sum of the angles of any triangle equals 180°, 
Of a certain triangle the angles 4 and & equal 165°, 
.*. The remaining angle C equals 15°. 

Here we have two premises arid a conclusion, as in the usual 
form of the syllogism, but, then, there are six terms. We can- 
not apply the canon of the affirmative syllogism to this inference, 
namely: Terms which agree with the same third term agree with 
each other. There is no term of common agreement, and, there- 
fore, in the strict sense of the word no middle term. There is, 
however, a quantitative relation between these six terms as def- 
inite and as cogent as that which characterizes that fundamental 
relation of agreement which finds expression in the canons of 
the syllogism. A term may not agree with another term, but it 
may be recognized as greater or less than that term by such an 
exact amount as to form the ground for a necessary and precise 
conclusion based upon such a relation. 

3. A purely formal criticism of the syllogism will often be 
affected by certain material considerations which should not be 
overlooked in the endeavor to reach a valid conclusion. We 
may have, for instance, a syllogism like the following : 


All acids turn blue litmus paper red, 
A certain compound is observed to turn a piece of blue litmus paper red, 
is an acid. 
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The above is a case of undistributed middle, and therefore in- 
valid if we regard the form merely. However, we unhesitatingly 
accept the conclusion as valid, because it is warranted by our 
knowledge of the material relations involved. We do not assure 
ourselves of the validity of our inference by observing that the 
major premise really distributes its predicate in this case and so 
provides for a distributed middle term. In other words, it is a 
qualitative and not a quantitative relation between terms which is 
regarded by us as a practical test of validity. The formal criti- 
cism of a syllogism necessitates a comparison of terms as regards 
their relative positions in propositions, in order to reveal their 
distribution or non-distribution, and so to detect the fallacies of 
illicit process and of undistributed middle. My contention is 
that this formal procedure is departed from, and that a more 
direct and a simpler method is pursued in actual inference. This 
method is of such a nature that it preserves the essential features 
of the syllogism without running the data of inference into 
syllogistic moulds. 

The essentials of inference, as embodied in the syllogistic struc- 
ture, are, as is well known, an identical point of reference, and 
also the presence of some universal relation. The identical 
point of reference, however, need not be indicated by a middle 
term expressed in full form in two propositions, which stand as 
major and minor premises. It may be that the two terms which 
are brought into comparison are seen merely to lie within one 
and the same system, and that their relation to a common point of 
reference is not necessarily one of simple agreement, but is of such 
a definite nature as to be immediately apprehended with certainty 
and conclusiveness. For example, when we have two angles of 
a triangle given, and we infer the third, we recognize the rela- 
tions which obtain in the one system, whose coordinated elements 
are determined by the necessities of triangular construction ; the 
system, in this case, is to be regarded as the identical point of refer- 
ence. Again, the universal which must underlie all valid inference 
need not be expressed in a major premise. It may not even be 
explicit in our consciousness. By long experience, or by signif- 
icant experiments, there may have been established in the mind 
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so indissoluble a connection between a subject and its character- 
istic predicate, and this connection may have become so familiar 
as to need no expression in unusual form. In the process of 
forming this connection through induction, its universal aspect 
has been fully emphasized once for all, and, consequently, between 
the subject and predicate there has been manifested such a con- 
stant association that the one is regarded as implying the other 
directly and simply by virtue of the very integrity of its funda- 
mental concept, or, as we may express it in another way, the at- 
tributes of the two concepts have fused one with the other. This 
fusion, this universal association, does not need repeated expres- 
sion in a proposition whose form will show a properly distributed 
term. The passage from one to the other of two related terms 
is so natural and so direct, because through constant association 
the brain modification corresponding to the one has been in all 
past experience inseparably connected with the brain modification 
corresponding to the other. There has been this psychological 
preparation for an immediate influence, so that whenever one of 
the constantly related elements is given, its presence in con- 
sciousness is regarded as an evident implication that the other 
must necessarily be forthcoming also. 

Now every inferred element of experience is referred to that 
which seems to be its appropriate place in some particular system 
of known relations, by virtue of a logical canon which may be 
called the canon of essential reference. This may be expressed 
as follows: Every inferred element may be referred to a given 
system whenever it is recognized that the element in question is 
essential to the integrity of that system. For, every experience 
contains two parts, that which is given, p/us elements which can 
not be directly cognized, but whose presence and characteristic 
features are necessarily involved in the given, upon the ground 
that the phenomena in question have been invariably conjoined in 
experience with certain constant marks, which, therefore, may be 
confidently inferred even though they may not be the object of 
direct observation. If this were not possible, our knowledge 
regarded as a system would be neither intelligible, self-consistent, 
nor complete. The one test to which the inferred elements must 
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be subjected is this, that they must in all cases be recognized as 
fitting with perfect congruence into the system to which we are 
constrained to refer them. The test, it will be observed, is not 
quantitative, as is the test respecting the distribution of terms ; it 
is rather qualitative, inasmuch as it raises the question as to the 
affinity of one term with another, and as to whether one term by its 
very nature implies the other. This qualitative criterion will be 
seen to be the one actually followed in our reasoning if we ex- 
amine the three different modes of inference, to which our 
thought naturally conforms. The three modes are as follows: 
1. There may be given a certain subject, and we infer the 

marks which necessarily characterize that subject. This is the 
logic of analysis. In passing, it may be well to note that in the 
above the term, ‘ mark’ is used to denote either an attribute, a rela- 
tion, ora function. We may have, for instance, the following in- 
ference as an illustration of the passage from a subject to its essen- 
tial marks. Suppose that for a certain piece of work I affirm that 
iron is the proper substance to use, because I know that malle- 
ability which is a property of iron will greatly facilitate the work 
in question ; in such a statement I infer the presence of an attri- 
bute as the direct result of my knowledge of the specific proper- 
ties of iron. The attribute malleability is recognized as essential 
to that system whose codrdinate elements constitute the concept 
iron. The above statement of the inference in question is the 
usual mode of expressing all such inferences rather than the 
syllogistic form. If we put the same thought in the form of a 
syllogism, it will appear as follows : 

All iron is malleable, 

This piece of metal is iron, 

. *. It is malleable. 


In this form, we unnecessarily amplify the thought processes. 
Moreover, if we criticise this syllogism in respect to the criterion 
respecting the distinction of terms, we withdraw attention from 
that which constitutes the force of the inference, namely, the fact 
that malleability is an inseparable property of iron, for in the tra- 
ditional form of criticism we are required to isolate the term iron, 
and compare its position in the major premise with its position in 
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the minor premise in order to reveal any lurking illicit process. | 
We have, thereby, separated for the time being in thought an in- 7 
’ separable property from its subject. The essential feature of - 
inference, however, is just the opposite of this. It is a fusion of 
attributes rather than a separation, a synthesis rather than a 
process of abstraction. This may be seen perhaps in clearer 
light, if we take a symbolic expression of the syllogistic form : 
All x is y, 
All z is x, 
All zis y. 

In the criticism of such a syllogism we regard x as brought 
into an external relation to y in a proposition whose form prop- 
erly distributes x, and therefore renders the conclusion valid. In 
the mode of reasoning, however, which is usually followed in 
the ordinary experiences of life, the material considerations enter. 
largely as determining factors, and they emphasize the internal 
rather than the external relations of subject and object. 

(2) That which is given may be a certain mark, or marks, from 
which we are able to infer the appropriate subject. This is the 
Logic of Identification. By the presence of certain well defined 
marks we are able to differentiate the edible from non-edible mush- 
rooms. These marks are recognized, therefore, as diagnostic in 
character, forming a basis for direct and immediate inference. 
The inference, in such cases, is often quite reflex, through a con- 
stant and familiar association, and we are hardly conscious that it 
' is a veritable inference. There are many inferences of this kind 
which it is peculiarly difficult to put into a syllogistic form, namely, 
those which are mediated through the recognition of a colloca- 
tion of attributes which are implicitly apprehended. Although 
the subject may be unerringly identified, yet the guiding marks in 
this identification may be grasped by the mind only under the 
form of some such indefinite expression as the following: 
A certain subject is known to us as the function of certain 
attributes, x, y, z, etc. Therefore, when we see the combination 
’ which may be expressed symbolically as (x, 7, 2, etc.), we im- 
mediately infer the subject which our past experience has taught 
us must belong to it. The marks, /(+, y, 2, etc.), may consti- 
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tute a system which is merely a visual picture, and, therefore, can 
not be conceptually but only receptually discerned. Conse- 
quently, it may be impossible to give such a combination of attri- 
butes any exact expression in definite terms as elements of a syl- 
logism. They sustain, however, such an integral relation to the 
subject whose essential significance they constitute, as to be re- 
garded by us always and everywhere as clearly indicating it. 

(3) We may have given certain marks whose known character- 
istics suggest others which necessarily grow out of them. This 
sort of inference is the Logic of Elaboration. The inferred ele- 
ments are the natural complements of the given, and are, there- 
fore, immediately supplied by a simple transition of thought from 
one to the other. We may have given, for instance, a fossil 
tooth. It is observed to possess certain characteristics from 
which it is inferred that the animal to which that tooth belonged 
must have been a carnivorous animal. Certain marks which are 
observed necessitate others which are by nature intimately con- 
nected with them. This is especially true of attributes which 
may be characterized as dynamic, that is, which possess a certain 
potential of energy which may become actual at a subsequent 
time, or at least beyond the sphere of immediate observation. 
The inferred quality is as truly an element of certain knowledge 
as is the given attribute which bears to it the relation of the 
potential to the actual. A physician, for instance, prescribes a 
certain medicine, saying to the patient, “Take that, and it will 
induce a sound sleep, after which you will awake and will feel 
greatly refreshed.”” In this case the inference is merely the elabo- 
ration of the known properties of the medicine administered. 
The properties which are actually given may be such as taste, 
color, odor, specific gravity, or a characteristic chemical reaction ; 
the inferred property, however, naturally lies beyond the sphere 
of direct observation, and yet is so inseparably connected with 
the given properties as to justify a procedure in thought from the 
one to the other. 

In the three modes of inference as thus indicated, the inferred 
element is referred to a particular system because it is recognized 
as belonging to that system as its proper and peculiar place. It 
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is seen to fit as a key into its lock. We have spoken of proce- 
dure in inference as being from the known to the unknown; it 
would be more accurate to describe it as a process which .is a 
revelation of that which is contained within the known, and en- 
veloped by it. In this respect it is an evolution of the given, 
rendering explicit that which is actually although implicitly 
present. 

Now every judgment is the expression of a relation between 
subject and predicate in some known system of reality. There- 
fore, if that relation is‘properly evaluated in respect to its log- 
ical significance, the judgment in question is determined with a 
sufficient degree of precision to make it logically adaptable, 7. e, 
in a state of readiness to be used as the basis for inference. The 
relations obtaining between subject and predicate in a judgment 
may have varying degrees of logical force, and consequently, 
will render possible several different kinds of inference according 
to our estimate of the logical value of these given relations. 
This variation in logical force may be observed in the following 


cases : 
1. In the judgment, the predicate may bear a constant though 


not an exclusive relation to its subject, 2. ¢., the predicate may 
bear a similar relation to some other subject, or subjects. Thus 
the judgment that every insane person is to be considered legally 
irresponsible, indicates that legal irresponsibility is an inseparable 
attribute of the insane, but it does not preclude the possibility 
that legal irresponsibility may attach to other persons as well. 
The logical significance of the judgment is determined by such 
considerations as these. 

2. The predicate may, however, bear a relation to its subject 
which is merely contingent, as in the following proposition : ‘ The 
Boers have been uniformly victorious in the recent engagements 
in South Africa.’ Here the logical force is of such a nature as 
to warrant no inference as to the future. The uniformity ob- 
served in the past furnishes here no warrant for future prediction. 

3. The predicate may bear to the subject a relation which is 
an exclusive one, consequently becoming a distinctive mark of 
the subject. This relation may be illustrated in every true defini- 
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tion, wherein the predicate term may be taken as the differentia- 
ting mark of the subject. 

It will be seen, therefore, that every judgment has a certain log- 
ical weight according to the one or the other of these three classes 
to which it may be referred. Like a stone hewn for a definite 
place and purpose in a building, a judgment, through the process 
of a critical estimate as to its logical significance, is prepared for 
its appropriate purpose and place in the structure of knowledge. 

It is to be noticed in passing that this evaluation of the logical 
force of a judgment is the work of induction. When completed, 
the inference when occasion offers becomes almost automatic, 
The real labor of inference, therefore, is performed in advance ; 
for the judgment being assessed once for all at its proper value, 
the possibilities of valid inference which may be based upon it, 
are clearly defined, and adjust themselves to the various situa- 
tions which may arise. These possibilities may be expressed in 
the following canons of inference : 

1. When, inany judgment, the predicate is recognized as a con- 
stant property of the subject which may nevertheless be related 
to other subjects as well, the canon which is applicable to such 
a relation is as follows : 

The subject being given, the predicate is necessarily implied ; 
but the predicate being given, the subject is not necessarily im- 
plied. 

In some cases, it may be well to remark, the predicate being 
given, a presumption may be created as to the presence of the 
subject in question, and may prove a guide concerning certain 
practical inferences which will have at best the force of a high 
probability merely. 

The expression of this same canon in the case of negative judg- 
ments would be: The denial of the predicate negatives also the 
subject; but the denial of the subject does not necessarily neg- 
ative the predicate. 

2. When, in any judgment, the predicate is recognized as be- 
ing merely an accidental mark of the subject, then no inference 
of a determinate nature is possible at all, unless further data be 
forthcoming. 
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3. When, in any judgment, the predicate is recognized as the 
differentiating mark of the subject, then the canon will run as 
follows: If either subject or predicate be affirmed or denied, a 
corresponding affirmation or denial of the other will follow as a 
necessary inference. 

It will be noticed in the above that the variation in the logical 
force of our judgments will depend upon the different estimates 
we form as to the relation of predicate to subject in respect to 
the distinction between the terms property, accident, and differ- 
entia. Moreover, in reference to these canons and this mode 
of inference it is clear that if we should throw our data into syl- 
logistic form, we should naturally adopt that of the hypothetical 
rather than that of the categorical syllogism. 

The conclusion which has been reached as to practical pro- 
cedure in inference, may be further illustrated by an inquiry con- 
cerning one of the most fertile sources of fallacy, namely, the 
failure properly to discriminate in our judgments as to whether 
the marks of a subject are distinctive in an exclusive and de- 
terminate sense, or not. Now, an error in this respect does not 
arise from faulty structure as regards the form of reasoning, but 
is one which is liable to occur in the process of thought at that 
particular stage when a judgment is in the making, and its value 
as basis for inference still undetermined. Thus, in paleontol- 
ogy, certain common features of structure have at times led 
to a false inference as to identity of species, because this paral- 
lelism was erroneously regarded as having the force of differen- 
tiating properties indicating one and the same species, when in 
reality it indicated certain common characteristics of two or more 
different species. Moreover, in order to determine in such cases 
the precise significance of marks which seem to have a differ- 
entiating function, it is necessary to frame some hypothesis as to 
the origin and history of the forms in question, and this will be 
found to complicate further the problem of inference, inasmuch 
as it introduces material considerations and inductive processes, 
and therefore renders more difficult a syllogistic form of ex- 
pression. 

The considerations which have been urged as to the practical 
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canons of inference which provide a working method in our 
reasoning, have a pedagogical significance. There is danger 
that the student of logic may receive the impression that the for- 
mal exercises in connection with syllogistic criticism actually 
embrace the entire field of inference. Now, one of two results 
is likely to follow, if any undue emphasis is placed upon formal 
structure and formal criticism of the syllogism. Either the stu- 
dent will be perfectly satisfied with arguments of a sophistical 
nature, and will insensibly acquire the habit of substituting verbal 
for real distinctions, or, by a natural reaction he will regard the 
traditional syllogistic reasoning as an artificial mode of inference 
far removed from the real experiences of life, and consequently, 
he will come to have a distaste for the study of logic in general. 
Hence it is important to supplement the formal criticism of the 
syllogism by considerations suggested by an examination of the 
actual modes of reasoning in the practical experiences of life. 


Joun Grier HIsBen. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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III. CONSCIENCE AND OBLIGATION IN BUTLER’S 
ETHICAL SYSTEM. 


ONSCIENCE, as it stands at the head of the hierarchy of 

the human constitution is, according to Butler’s definition, 
that “principle of reflection in men, by which they distinguish 
between, approve and disapprove their own actions” ; “for this is 
the strict sense of the word, though sometimes it is used so as 
to take in more.’’' It is not clear whether Butler here refers to a 
wider use of the term by others or by himself. Certain it is, 
chowever, that, although he commonly uses the two terms ‘ con- 
science’ and ‘reflection’ as synonymous, he himself does em- 
ploy ‘conscience’ to denote something more than a particular 
kind of intellectual reflection. In addition to the purely reflec- 
tive judgment of discrimination, the term designates the whole 
process of consciousness when occupied with moral decision, the 
concrete mental state including moral feeling, the consciousness of 
approbation, authority, and obligation. The uniqueness of con- 
science, in comparison with all other principles of action, is not 
constituted only by its character as reason in the specific function 
of determining the relation of our various actions to our 
constitution, but also by the attendant feeling of approbation. 
From Butler's common argument in regard to the supremacy 
and authority of conscience, and his frequent accounts of the 
way in which it fui-ctions, one sees that the term must often be 
taken as the name of the entire process of the moral conscious- 
ness, rather than of a particular or special kind of reasoning. It 
must be admitted that Butler does not always seem conscious of 
the distinction, and this confusion has exposed him, I think, to 
misapprehension. There is, however, no real or fundamental 
confusion, and the two uses of the term are so far from being in- 
consistent that they are almost inevitable. Moral discrimination 
has both a cognitive and an affective aspect. It includes both 
‘pure practical reason’ and moral feeling or ‘moral sense.’ In 


1 Sermons, 1, Sects. 7-8, pp. 41-42. 
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its restricted use, as the supreme regulative principle of reason, 
conscience passes judgment upon actions and “ pronounces some 
to be in themselves just, right, good ; others to be in themselves 
evil, wrong, unjust.’’ Upon this reflection, the consciousness 
arises that the natural right to judge belongs to it, that such 
judgment speaks with authority, and puts us under obligation to 
hearken to it, if we are to follow the law of our nature. Thus 
what may be vaguely called ‘feeling’ bears witness to the valid- 
ity of reason’s discrimination. 

By ‘conscience,’ then, Butler means “ a capacity of reflecting 
upon actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thought.” “And in doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their being vir- 
tuous and of good desert ; and disapprove others, as vicious and 
of ill desert.””' The first step in the process is the reflective dis- 
crimination, and the second step is the consciousness of the value 
and authority of the reflective judgment, or what might be called 
the emotion of rightness, with the sense of duty, obligation, or 
oughtness, which is involved in the concrete mental state and is 
not additional or merely concomitant. The distinction between 
what I have here artificially termed the two steps in the pro- 
cess may throw light upon a serious difficulty involved in the 
problem. From it we may see that, for Butler, the real discern- 
ment of virtue and vice is not dependent upon a mere ultimate 
psychological fact, a consciousness of approval or the contrary, 
but upon an act of reason. It is conscience as intellectual reflec- 
tion which distinguishes and determines on a rational principle 
and standard what is virtue and what is vice. It is only after the 
action has been reflected upon and determined as good or evil, 
that the attendant consciousness of approval or disapproval arises. 
In other words, the discernment of the right or the wrong is a 
prius to the approval or disapproval, which is experienced in con- 
sciousness only “ under the peculiar view" of the contemplated 
course of action as being virtuous or vicious.” 


1 Diss. on Virtue, Sect. 1, pp. 397-398. 
2 Butler’s clearest statement of the distinction occurs in a foot-note in the Disserta- 
tion (Sect, 1, note a, p. 398). 
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That we do possess such a perception and consequent approval 
of virtue, Butler thinks is a plain fact, established by the common 
consciousness of mankind, and by all experience. Both in the 
Sermons and the Dissertation Butler takes the position that the 
existence of conscience needs no proof, but is a simple fact of 
psychological analysis, the truth of which is sufficiently confirmed 
by a bare recital of any ordinary case of our moral experience.’ 

Let us turn now to his argument for the authority of con- 
science. ‘‘ Conscience or reflection, compared with the other 
principles of action as they all stand together in the nature of 
man, plainly bears upon it marks of authority over all the rest, and 
claims the absolute direction of them all, to allow or forbid their 
gratification : a disapprobation of reflection being in itself a prin- 
ciple manifestly superior to a mere propension.”* It is thus 
superior in £ivd, and therefore speaks authoritatively, and there 
can be no question of comparative strength between it and other 
principles of action. Consequently, “the very constitution of 
our nature requires that we bring our whole conduct before this 
superior faculty ; enforce upon ourselves its authority, and make 
it the business of our lives, as it is absolutely the whole business 
of a moral agent, to conform ourselves to it.””* Authority and 
obligation are, therefore, a constituent part of the notion of con- 
science, involved ‘in the very idea of reflex approbation.” * 
Hence the bare fact of the approval of conscience is in itself an 
obligation : “‘ Conscience does not only offer itself to show us the 
way we should walk in, but it likewise carries its own authority 
with it, that itis our natural guide.” ° The obligation still subsists 
even fora man who is not convinced that his interest will be 
served thereby, for ‘‘the greatest degree of scepticism will still 
leave men under the strictest moral obligations, whatever their 
opinion be concerning the happiness of virtue.”* ‘ Man, there- 
fore, unlike brutes, is not left by his Maker to act at random, 

' Diss, on Virtue, Sects. 1-2, pp. 398-399 ; Sermons, 1, Sect. 8, pp. 42-43. 

Pref. to Sermons, Sect. 18, p. £3. 

3 Utid., Sect. 19, p. 14. 

* /bid., Sect. 22, p. 16; Sermons, 11, Sect. 19, p. 64. 


5 Sermons, 111, Sect. 6, p. 71. 
® Pref. to Sermons, Sects. 20-22, pp. 15-16. 
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and live at large up to the extent of his natural power, as 
passion, humor, wilfulness, happen to carry him ;” “but from 
his make, constitution, or nature, he ts in the strictest and most 
proper sense a law unto himself.’ He hath the rule of right 
written within. ‘Your obligation to obey this law, is its 
being the law of your nature.”’"* Nothing can interfere with its 
rightful claims to universal rule, and if passion prevail, as it often 
does, it is mere usurpation, mere force triumphing over authority. 
“Had conscience strength, as it has right ; had it power, as it 
has manifest authority ; it would absolutely govern the world.” * 

From these numerous utterances we may see with what ex- 
alted conviction and deep-toned eloquence Butler preached the 
doctrine of the supremacy of conscience, and with what strength 
of asseveration and firm sense of fealty he proclaimed the authority 
of this inner judge, and the obligatory character of its behests. 
Yet however profoundly true this may be, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that Butler rested the final authority of conscience 
and our obligation to the pursuit of virtue simply on the “ marks 
of authority which conscience bears upon it,” that he merely ac- 
cepts “such an inner sentiment without any attempt to analyze 
it.” * It implies a forgetfulness of his whole method and sys- 
tem to assert that he gives no analysis or characterization of 
conscience, obligation, and virtue, but only points to the fact of 
their existence. The real validity of the obligation to follow 
conscience is not ultimately dependent upon a psychological ex- 
perience, upon the mere consciousness of obligation alone, or 
upon the fact that we naturally and unavoidably approve the good 
and disapprove the evil. 

If this introspective discovery and assertion of the existence of 
conscience and its mode of action were all that is implied in 
Butler's treatment, then it would be undeniably true, as is so 
commonly said, that his ethical teaching is nothing but a psychol- 
ogy of the moral life, and not an explanation of morality, that heis 


1 Sermons, I11, Sect. 3, p. 69. 

2 Jbid., Sect. 6, p. 71. 

3 Sermons, 11, Sect. 19, p. 64. 

*Laurie, Notes on Moral Theories, p. 68. 
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content with observing and stating the authoritative character of 
conscience, without inquiring into the why or the right of its ap- 
proval. Ever since Mackintosh remarked it, the criticism has 
been a general one, that Butler has given no answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What constitutes morality or virtue ?”’ or “ What is the 
quality in any act which leads men to pronounce it virtuous ?” 
but that he has answered only the cognate question, “‘ By what 
inner process of intelligence or feeling do we recognize the vir- 
tuous act ?” or, ‘‘ What is the nature of the feelings with which 
men regard it?’ Consequently Mackintosh proceeds to point 
out what he considers to be the circle involved in Butler's argu- 
ment, and this stricture has been very frequently followed, notably 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen. It is said that Butler defines virtuous 
acts to be those which conscience approves, and then makes con- 
science the faculty which determines and approves virtuous acts. 
We disapprove immoral actions, and immoral actions are those 
which we disapprove.’ 

If, however, one remembers that Butler’s psychological investi- 
gation is merely a method by which he sets out to ascertain the 
facts of human nature in order that an idea of the goal of that 
nature may be thence inferred, the force of such a criticism is lost. 
It was for the purpose of learning what was meant by the dictate 
‘ Follow nature,’ that an examination of the constitution of human 
nature was entered upon. The investigation of the facts has, 
Butler thinks, of itself shown both the adaptation and the obliga- 
tion to the pursuit of virtue as the complete end of man, an end 
which appeals not merely to any one part of his nature, but to 
his nature as a consistent whole. His teleological argument pre- 
supposes that the facts of human nature have a significance be- 
yond themselves, that their meaning is to be readin the light 
of the end to which they are adapted. All our perceptive pow- 
ers have validity because they report reality. Butler's assump- 
tion will admit of no Cartesian series of doubts; our inner 
experience cannot be illusory ; it must have meaning and design, 
and the meaning can be ascertained by learning to what end the 
various parts and the total constitution of human nature are 

1 Leslie Stephen, English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, p. §2. 
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|| shaped. Consequently, upon such an assumption of design, 
Hy) there is no logical difficulty in Butler’s affirmation that conscience 
THe itself is a source of obligation ; and there is no “ vicious circle” 

il if in the argument, when he says the fact “that your conscience 
| 


approves of and attests to such a course of action, is itself alone 

i an obligation.” If conscience speaks with the voice of authority, 

it | it is not a delusion, and we ought therefore yield to it in all our 
| I conduct an unquestioning obedience. 

Although this is true, however, conscience is not theoretically 
self-justified ; the ‘why’ of its authority lies in that reality of 
which it is the perception. The reality which it perceives is not 
ultimately conscience’s own creation. Just as in the apprehen- 
| sion of truth, we trust to our perceptual and reasoning processes 
to make a valid report of reality, so in our apprehension of mor- 
} | ality we trust to the validity of the process of the moral con- 
| | sciousness. Whatever creative activity has been ascribed in 


modern thought either to speculative or to practical reason, we 
| must hold that both truth and morality have a ground outside of 
| our own thinking and consciousness. One could point out the 
| same circle in regard to speculative reason that is said to exist 
a) | | in Butler’s theory of conscience. Truth is that which reason 
|| discerns to be true, and reason is the faculty which determines 


truth. As the escape from such a ‘circle’ lies in our discovery 
| of the standards and tests by which we judge truth, so the escape 
| | from the same circle involved in the doctrine of conscience lies in 
our discovery of the standards and tests by which we judge 
morality. 
| Conscience as reflection is, then, that which perceives what 
virtue is, and thereby determines itself as the guide of our ac- 
| / tions. The proof of obligation to virtue may be shown by an 
it appeal to conscience, in the same way “‘as the external senses 
| are appealed to for the proof of things cognizable by them.” 
| “Since then our inward feelings, and the perceptions we re- 
ceive from our external senses, are equally real ; to argue from 
| the former to life and conduct is as little liable to exception, as 
to argue from the latter to absolute speculative truth. A man 
can as little doubt whether his eyes were given him to see with, 
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as he can doubt of the truth of the science of optics, deduced 
from ocular experiments. And allowing the inward feeling of 
shame ; a man can as little doubt whether it was given him to 
prevent his doing shameful actions, as he can doubt whether 
his eyes were given him to guide his steps."”"' Nor can one 
doubt, either that conscience is adapted to be the guide and 
ruler of our conduct, or that the science of morality, deduced 
from the way in which conscience acts and from the whole 
structure of human nature, is valid and legitimate. 

All that Butler has to say about the action of conscience is then 
in answer to the question, by what inner process we recognize vir- 
tue. But this is purely psychological, and does not exhaust his 
treatment. If Butler had held that conscience in some mysterious 
or arbitrary way delivered its judgments ex cathedra, and thereby 
created or constituted morality, there would be no escape from 
the fallacious circle. But conscience no more creates morality 
than the eye creates the things it sees, or the feeling of shame 
that which is its ground and cause and explanation, or, to use 
another of Butler’s illustrations, than the watch creates the time it 
measures. Conscience is simply the capacity for virtue. It does 
not make morality, but it makes moral action possible. ‘“ That 
which renders beings capable of moral government, is their hav- 
ing a moral nature, and moral faculties of perception and ac- 
tion.” * It is the possession of this potentiality, the highest pre- 
rogative and attribute of human nature, that renders man a 
moral agent and a law unto himself. * 

From the natural relation of conscience to the other principles 
of man’s constitution, we may learn the secret of its authority, 
and also what is meant when virtue is said to consist in following 
nature. In a previous article,‘ it was noted how Butler likens 
human nature to a civil constitution, and how it is that the prin- 
ciple of authority unites and forms the various parts into one or- 
ganic whole. Since it is the office of conscience “to adjust, 


1 Sermons, 1, Sect. 3, p. 53- 

® Diss. on Virtue, Sect. 1, p. 397: 

3 Sermons, I1, Sects. 11-12, pp. 59-60. 

*The Significance of Butlers View of Human Nature, PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, 
March, 1899. 
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manage, and preside ”’ over all the parts, a violation of it may be 
identified with a violation of the whole, just as in a civil govern- 
ment the entire constitution of the state is broken when the rul- 
ing authority is infringed. Conscience, as the supreme regula- 
tive principle of the human economy, is that principle which 
guides man towards the realization of his total nature, and action 
prescribed by it is prescribed in the interest and under the au- 
thority of the whole. And in thus asserting the law of the 
whole over the law of any part, conscience confronts man with 
the law of his being and of his duty. 

It may now be seen what the standard is in accordance with 
which conscience passes judgment. It is once more comparison 
with the nature and potentialities of the agent. And here, as 
Mr. Collins says, “ Butler was prepared to meet the real difficulty 
which lies upon the threshold of his doctrine,—that conscience 
is a shifting rule, varying with the various stages of civilization 
—with age, with country, and even with climate,’’' because its 
standard is subject to change. But although neither the stan- 
dard of man’s internal nature nor that of his physical nature is 
‘exactly settled,’ yet practically ‘we understand one another 
when we speak of the shape of the human body : so likewise we 
do when we speak of the heart and inward principles, how far 
soever the standard is from being exact or precisely fixed.”? 
Butler is ready to admit that there may be diversity of opinion 
and doubt in regard to the ‘ particulars’ of virtue, ‘ yet, in gen- 
eral, there is in reality an universally acknowledged standard of 
it."* Thus it is that the rule of right is not hard to be discerned, 
and Butler says with Kant, every plain honest man will deter- 
mine with truth what is right or wrong.‘ Morality applies to 
everyday life, it must be within the capacity of the ordinary man 
to decide for himself what is good and what is evil. 

This, however, does not at all imply that moral principles are 
directly and intuitively recognized, or that conscience is a faculty 
of infallible and immediate moral insight. These epithets are not 


1BLackwoop’s Crassics, Butler, p. 85. 
2 Sermons, II, Sect. 2, p. §2. 

3 Diss. on Virtue, Sect. 3, pp. 399-400. 

* Sermons, III, Sect. 4, p. 70. 
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| 
used by Butler himself, although they have been very generally 
employed to describe his doctrine of the nature of conscience. 
It is true that he says in the sermon on the character of Balaam | 
that “in all common ordinary cases we see intuitively at first | 
view what is our duty,’’' yet he does not represent conscience as . | 
theoretically absolute and infallible in its moral judgments, or 
moral ideas as self-evident, axiomatic truths. Moral ideas, he 
says, “are never in themselves determinate, but become so by | 
the train of reasoning and the place they stand in.”? On the 
other hand, it is a mere matter of fact that in all ordinary cases | 
we do determine intuitively what is right. ‘Conscience, exer- 
cised habitually, tends to act instinctively, and without recogni- 
tion of any reflective operation.”’* Butler has no patience with | 
puzzles of ethical casuistry, and insists with all the fervor of his . 
rugged eloquence that in the conduct of life the authority of 
conscience should not be too much questioned o or weakened, that 
we should obey it without scruple. 
The fact that Butler’s theory of conscience has been interpreted 
as a faculty of ‘‘ immediate and unerring moral insight” has given | 
rise to the criticism that morality for him consists of a system of | 
fixed virtues and duties intuitively perceived, and that therefore, | 
in his view, human nature is a constant and unchanging quantity, 
that morality is static and not progressive, that the virtuous life 
consists in the maintainance of a mere equilibrium, and not in 
progression towards some ideal. “It is this purely statical view,” 
it is said, “this absence of the idea of growth, which in fact | 
accounts for most of the errors or deficiences in Butler’s treat- | 
ment of ethics.”* While it must be admitted that there is a | 
degree of truth in the criticism, nevertheless it is a misrepresenta- ; 
tion, it seems to me, to assert that the idea of growth is absent 
from Butler's account, or that the logical requirements of his ; 
system necessitate a view of morality as essentially static. Al- i 
though his theory logically must, and does, in my opinion, admit ) 
growth and progress, still it is hardly to be expected that he | 
1 Sermons, VIL, Sect. 14, p. 132. | 
2 Pref. to Sermons, Sect. 3, p. 3- 


8 Editor's note, Sermons, I, Sect. 8, p. 42. 
‘Wilson and Fowler, Principles of Morals, p. 51. 
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il | should be as emphatic on the subject as modern thinkers might 
wish. As Professor James Seth has remarked, “the historical 
| sense has developed greatly since Butler wrote, and has forced 
Hy) |) us to acknowledge that the ‘human nature’ which seemed to him 
| a constant and unchanging quantity is a growth, and with it, its 
‘virtue’ and ‘vice’; that the content of our particular moral 
} | judgments varies much with time and place and circumstance, 
that these judgments are, in a very real sense, empirical judg- 
ments.”’' Not only has the historical sense greatly developed 
iq ) since Butler’s day, but it may be further suggested that the meta- 
il | physical theory of an identity which persists through its dif- 
| ferences, although familiar enough to modern thought, was nota 
ait current conception of the time of Butler. This metaphysical 
| concept has exercised an obvious influence upon the development 


of ethical theory. Probably it seemed to Butler that too much 
1 insistence on the idea of variation and change in moral ideas and 
1 conduct would endanger the essential and immutable element in | 
| moral truth, that too great stress upon the differences would con- 
Dy) ceal the identity which lies at the heart of all moral conduct, and 
a is the presupposition of all moral manifestation—a fear which we 
a can understand when we remember that Butler was writing, partly 
H at least, in opposition to a theory which had reduced all morality 
/ | to ‘custom and contract.’ And in days of empirical evolution- 
. ism it might not be unfruitful for us to have that immutable truth 
| | recalled to mind. 
Th Yet, as has been said, Butler is prepared to meet this difficulty, 
| and to allow that conscience has its rudimentary stage, and that 
) morality, therefore, has been progressive. He does not mean 
that the child has as fully developed a conscience as the adult; 
that the primitive man has a conscience as mature and rich as 
) that of the civilized man; that the uneducated conscience per- 
Ti ceives morality as unerringly as the enlightened conscience. 
. ! Nature has endowed us only with the capacity for morality, but 
it i} the experience of the individual and of the race must teach us 
i the concrete lessons of life, and “these are learnt,’ Butler says, 
Ht ti “so insensibly and so perfectly as to be mistaken for instinct, 
' Ethical Principles, 34 ed., p. 179. 
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though they are the effect of long experience and exercise—as 
much so as language.” Conscientious conduct, like the due 
proportion to be established between self-love and benevolence, 
is different in different cases ; it depends upon and “ can be judged 
of only from our nature and condition in this world.”” The vir- 
tue required of different individuals is not the same, because the 
nature of the agent is a varying factor. Yet each fulfils his 
whole duty, and accomplishes the highest realization attainable 
for him, when he develops so far as in his power lies that moral 
capacity with which he is by nature endowed, and lives up to 
such insight as he possesses. 

These admissions, however, do not militate against the practi- 
cal or theoretical supremacy of conscience. Butler has implicit 
faith that the development of our capacity for moral perception 
and action will keep pace with the growth and the extension of 
the range of its applicability. Hence we may trust without hesi- 
tation to its guidance. The fact of development, and the influ- 
ence of experience, do not destroy the intrinsic character or 
unchanging essence of morality, which lies deeper than any given 
form of moral practice, and is “prior to the consideration of 
human laws.’’ The various changing expressions of the moral 
ideal do not signify that the essential nature of morality is mut- 
able, but rather that the moral ideal has different applications in 
different circumstances and relations. The right of conscience to 
approve or condemn is vindicated by the fact that it is the faculty 
which perceives with ever-growing adequacy the truth of morality. 
And as the moral nature is the highest and distinctive part of 
man, that which makes human nature a constitutional whole, the 
faculty which, as a matter of fact, does pass moral judgments, is, 
both de facto and de jure, supreme, and lays upon us the most in- 
timate obligation. Consequently, the whole of virtue is that con- 
duct which conscience dictates as worthy, suitable, natural to man. 

As conscience must learn its lessons from experience, so it 
must depend upon the formation of the fixed habit of virtuous 
action to secure a settled course of behavior in accordance with 
its behests.'_ And herein lies the secret of our true happiness. 


1 The fifth chapter of the first part of the Ana/ogy is ample evidence that Butler 
did not yreatly underestimate the ré/e of experience and the function of habit. 
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By the formation of the fixed habit of virtue, we find that well- 
doing as such gives us satisfaction, and that in this sense “ virtue 
| is happiness.” ‘ By accustoming ourselves to any course of ac- 
a) t tion, we get an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and often 
iW | pleasure, in it. The inclinations which rendered us averse to it 
| Hy grow weaker: the difficulties in it, not only the imaginary but 
te the real ones, lessen: the reasons for it offer themselves of course 
| to our thoughts upon all occasions: and the least glimpse of 
it them is sufficient to make us go on, in a course of action to 
i | which we have been accustomed. And practical principles ap- 
it pear to grow stronger, absolutely in themselves, by exercise ; as 
} | well as relatively, with regard to contrary principles, which, being 
| ; accustomed to submit, do so habitually, and of course. And 

| thus a new character, in several respects, may be formed ; and 
) many habitudes of life, not given by nature, but which nature 
directs us to acquire.” ' 

| | In this way duty loses its character as constraint, and gains 
i the willing compliance of all the complex elements of human 
i nature, which respond in ready and eager submission to its call. 
| “When virtue is become habitual, when the temper of it is ac- 
yt) ih quired, what was before confinement ceases to be so, by becom- 
mi) ) ing choice and delight.” ? Thus goodness may grow to be the 
| | | i | determining element of character, and as it becomes more and 
) more of “an uniform continued principle of action, conducted by 
| iI reason,” fashioning a like temper and character, man approaches 


the ideal of the divine perfection and holiness.’ So, too, the 

Hy i good man ‘finds his account’ in goodness. Persons in all ages 

| bear witness to the fact that they find their satisfaction in the pur- 

ii suit of virtue, and that they consider an evil act as great a vio- 

, lence to self as any external force. Thus conscience inevitably 

ne would acquire power in addition to its authority, as in the ideal 

if formation of good habits, which Butler pictures in the Avalogy. 

| | | A further reason for asserting the ultimate harmony of virtue 
\ 1 Analogy, Part I, Chap. v, Sect. 12, pp. 113-114. 

2 Sermons, Sect. 11, p. 

3 Sermons, XIII, Sect. 7, p. 235. 

* Sermons, X1, Sect. 14, p. 199. 

5 Part I, Chap. iii, Sect. 30, pp. 87-88. 
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and happiness is found by Butler in the “ the discernment of good 
and ill desert,’’ which by “an unquestionable natural associ- 
ation” accompanies our judgment of good and evil. Innocence 
and ill-desert are contradictory ideas, and to associate wickedness 
with good desert would make life a tragedy unspeakable in its 
hideousness. Here, again, it is the nature and capacity of the 
agent which measures the responsibility and desert of his actions. 
Vicious acts, for example, are adjudged differently when “ done 
by an idiot, madman, or child, and by one of mature and com- 
mon understanding ; though the action of both, including the in- 
tention, which is part of the action, be the same.” ' 

After having discussed Butler's treatment of conscience, we 
are in a position to ascertain what answer he would give to the 
question what constitutes morality, or what is the class mark of 
virtuous acts. It is the question of criterion, and upon its an- 
swer depends the decision whether Butler has given us only a 
psychology of the moral life, or whether by his psychological 
inquiry into the facts of human nature he has explained the 
‘what’ and the ‘why’ of morality as far as they are capable of 
explanation. It has been seen that the criterion is neither our 
own nor the general happiness as such. It has also been noted 
that morality is not a system of self-evident, axiomatic truths, 
intuitively and infallibly perceived—in which case there would be 
no need of any criterion. From his whole point of view, and from 
all that he says upon the subject of the standard by which con- 
science judges, the implication can be easily deduced that the cri- 
terion is simply rationality. This, however, is not to be mistaken. 
If Butler’s ethics result in rationalism, it is not the rationalism of 
Kant. It is an altogether different conception of rationality. 
Reason, in Butler's view, does not determine virtue and vice merely 
according to its own formal, logical laws, by means of a ‘ content- 
less syllogism.’ The standard by which conscience or ‘ practical 
reason’ judges is the nature of the agent as an organic whole— 
not what would be the nature of an imaginary agent whose na- 
ture was nothing else than pure reason, a purely rational being. 
It is on account of this difference that we find Butler always 


1 Diss. on Virtue, Sect. 7, pp. 403-404. 
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abiding by the concrete, while Kant logically must end as he 
began, in an abstract formalism. For Butler, virtue is not bare 
logical consistency, but self-consistency, and vice is not bare log. 
ical contradiction, but self-contradiction. It is this conception 
that leads one to regard Butler as the first modern moralist who 
anticipated the cardinal truth set forth in that type of ethical 
thought which has received the name of the Self-realization or 
the Eudaemonistic theory. It would be absurd to maintain that 
Butler appreciated, even vaguely, the profound metaphysical im- 
plications of post-Hegelian speculation, but his system may be 
fairly regarded as a most suggestive forecast of the ethical appli- 
cation of the Neo-Hegelian thought, especially as developed by 
Green and as represented by the more recent statements of the 
‘ self-realization theory. 

In the discussion of Butler’s treatment of conscience, all theo- 
logical reference has been purposely omitted, in order to exhibit 
his system of morals as independent of theological and religious 
sanction. It is true that in speaking of conscience Butler more 
than once refers to it as “the voice of God within us,” as a 
faculty which anticipates “a higher and more effectual sentence,” 
and in similar phrases. And such language has frequently led to 
the criticism that the Deus ex machina becomes the fundamental 
principle of his ethics. Mr. Leslie Stephen says that “ Butler’s 
escape from the vicious circle really consists in his assumption 
that the conscience represents the will of God. He is blind to 
the difficulty, because he conceives the final cause of conscience 
to be evident. This mysterious power, claiming an absolute 
supremacy, can derive its origin from nothing else than the divine 
source of all mystery. A blind instinct, ordering us to do this 
and that, for arbitrary or inscrutable reasons, is entitled to no 
special respect so long as we confine ourselves to nature. But 
when behind nature we are conscious of nature’s God, we 
reverence our instincts as implanted by a divine hand, and enquire 
no further into their origin and purpose. No suspicion occurred 
to him that the marks of a divine origin which he supposed him- 
self to be discovering by impartial examination, might be merely 
the result of his having stated the problem in terms of theology. 
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As in the Analogy his argument depends upon assuming suffering 
to be the supernatural punishment, so here it depends on assum- 
ing the promptings of conscience to be supernatural commands,’” 

Striking as the statement is, it seems to be essentially unfair, 
and to rest upon a confusion of the Bishop with the ethical thinker. 
It is certainly true that Butler did believe implicitly in such theo- 
logical doctrine as is ascribed to him, but the ethical problem is 
not stated in theological terms, and morality is thus not depend- 
ent upon the inscrutability of God’s ways. It is in fact the most 
natural and intelligible thing in the world. The system of re- 
wards and punishments he did firmly believe in because it is part 
and parcel of our ideas of good and ill desert, which in turn are 
constituent elements of our idea of justice. But God is nota 
Deus ex machina to explain morality, and morality is not depend- 
ent upon the will of God any more than truth. The divine will 
is itself determined by the divine intelligence. ‘I am far from 
intending to deny,” Butler says, ‘‘ that the will of God is deter- 
mined by what is fit, by the right and reason of the case. * * * 
It seems as inconceivable to suppose God to approve of one 
course of action, or one end, preferably to another, which yet his 
acting at all from design implies that he does, without supposing 
somewhat prior in that end to be the ground of the preference ; 
as to suppose him to discern an abstract proposition to be true, 
without supposing somewhat prior in it to be the ground of the 
discernment.’”* 

From this may be inferred the true nature of. Butler’s meta- 
physic of ethics. While insisting that morality is grounded in 
human nature, and that its content is deducible from the struc- 
ture of the self, he nevertheless holds that human nature has its 
place in the nature of the universe. Consequently, morality 


is in its last definition simply the ‘ eternal fitness’ of things, - 
and, like truth, is grounded in the nature of things. An ~ 


examination into the ‘nature of things’ is, according to 
Butler, as will be remembered, the other method by which the 
subject matter of ethics may be treated. But such an investiga- 


' English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, p. 51. 
2 Analogy, Part 1, Chap. VI, note K. 
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tion into the abstract reasonableness of moral distinctions Butler 
himself never makes, because he is expounding a science, rather 
than a metaphysic, of morality. 

It might be objected that, after the last word has been said, it 
is no real explanation to say that morality is constituted by that 
which is suitable to human nature, and that finally its truth is 
grounded in the ‘eternal fitness of things’ ; that such an ex- 
planation is merely the employment of other words. This is, in 
a sense, true enough, but further reduction is impossible. An at- 
tempt to resolve morality into something more ultimate than 
itself would destroy Butler’s entire theory. For him, morality, 
like truth, is an ultimate fact, and contains within itself its own 
‘why.’ Virtue, like truth itself, admits of no definition in the 
strict sense of a final explanation, but can only be described 
and its content systematized. We cannot give any other 
‘why’ for following the law of our nature than to say that 
it is reasonable. If, with the Hedonists, we say that happiness 
is the end of life, we cannot offer any abstract reason why we 
should strive for its attainment. For Butler, however, happiness 
was not the ultimate term of value, because he thought it could 
be resolved into something more comprehensive, namely, virtue, 
which is the supreme end in itself, the complete and ultimate good. 
Happiness is the concomitant, and, in a sense, the confirmation 
and reward of the virtuous life, because such a life is the perform- 
ance of man’s proper, peculiar, and natural function, while the 
establishment of a wise and just equilibrium between self-love 
and benevolence under the direction of the supreme guide of 
human action, is the fulfilling of the law of virtue and the attain- 


ment of happiness. 
ALBERT LEFEVRE. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A THING. 


HILE reason must always believe in absolutism, yet it al- 
ways feels the impossibility of realizing absolutism, and 
thus finds a greater fruitfulness in the study of the purely finite 
thing. What is a thing? If this question equals, what sort of a 
thing isa thing, we are, of course, in confusion, since thing inter- 
preted by thing is unmeaning. In popular use a thing is what has 
acertain measure of continuance, as an insect is a thing, but not a 
flash of lightning. Yet it is plain that a being whose life is a 
minute fraction of a second would see that the lightning flash is 
as definite a thing as a hill or stone. Further, a being whose 
life was on the astronomical time scale would appreciate a man 
not as a thing, but as an evanescent earth phenomenon, like the 
lightning flash. If we were constituted on a radically different 
time and space scale, a new world of things would appear, and 
we should find as many worlds of things as time and space 
scales, that is, a practically indefinite number. 

To the eye of science a column of electrified air is as real a 
thing as an insect. All the actual in time and space is equally a 
thing, no matter how little or great the time or space it occupies. 
The popular definition of thing is then superficial, and must be re- 
pudiated. by both physics and metaphysics. To physics the thing 
appears as individual-reactivity, and the more sensibly persistent 
the reactionsthe moreit isathing. If there were only a single mode 
and center of activity, there could be no things, but the external 
all would equal the thing. However, the actual, physical thing 
is an aspect of dynamic manifoldness in time and space, an individ- 
ual appearance in a universal determining and determined. 
There is then no ‘it,’ there is no thing, but thing is an appear- 
ance caused by our own status. A thing which is by its inertness, 
which is what acts, is for dynamistic science an anthropomorphic 
fiction. Activity is popularly supposed to be a mode of thing- 
ness, an act or acting, a something moving ; but science shows 
that the appearance, say of that chair as thing, is really due to 
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my dynamic relatedness to an intense group of activities, so-called 
| molecular and atomic. All things disappear except molecules 
t and atoms, which are only hypothetical things, and which also in 
i t reality for physics disappear in their thingness and become mere 
‘| activities. That is, the molecule designates only an apparition of 
| atomic activity, and the atom is but the apparition of so much 
gravitative activity, etc. | We have, then, to carry physics to its 
| legitimate conclusion to see that everywhere and at all times 
, activity is not a mode of thing, the thing acting, but that thing is 
an appearance of activity, an aspect of energy, a dynamic mani- 
festation. 
| Upon close inspection, then, we find a group of activities which 
| by reason of their congruence and relation to our own activities we 
call things. Common knowledge erects gross things, but is sup- 
planted by science which resolves the gross things into minute 
subsensible things, which by their co-activity give the appearance 
of grossthings. But as science does not ascribe any value to these 
minute things except in terms of force, of activity, the atom of 
iron being really only so much gravitative activity, heat activity, 
etc., it is plain that thing here plays no function, but only repre- 
sents a center of locality, size, form, and number. Thus the chair, 
which to my senses appears as a thing, is known as such only as 
an appearance in a certain place of multifarious and minute but in- 
tense activities. 

Now knowledge, which has so long dealt with things as the 
simple reality, is nonplussed when these vanish into pure activi- 
ties. Hence science in explaining a thing to common sense by 
co-activities has felt the need of making a thing the actor, as 
atom, a subsensible thing. But thereby it is merely blindly fol- 
lowing the instinct of vulgar knowledge, which it practically re- 
pudiates in reducing the things of common sense to appearance 
| of activities. And thus thing, as atom-thing, for instance, re- 


i mains a mere name, and is actual nonentity, for science uses 
| ! only terms of activity as conveying the essence of the thing. 
That thing is an appearance of activity may then, at this day, 
) be considered a true datum and suggestion from physics to meta- 
| physics. It is further plain that a pure determinism means 
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nihilism. The evidence of thing is reaction or response, but a 
complete determinism leaves no room for this. Thing entirely 
determinate is nothing. Reactive persistency and scope measure 
the thing. 

The usual grand division of things is into minds and bodies, 
which seem to interact, and yet from another point of view are | 
quite disparate. This dualism is solved by the dynamic evo- . || 
lutionary point of view. We have already noted that objects of | 
nature, as clods and stones, are the appearances of forces or ac- | 
tivities viewed as external. But a great many natural objects 
are organic productions, and their thingness or objectivity is even 
more easily understood than in the case of the inorganic. In / 
the latter case the ratiena/e of thing is obscure, but in the former, | Po 
thanks to evolutionism, we may perceive not merely its nature, | 
but its rationale. What, for instance, is the finger but the mani- | | 
festation, the incorporate outcome of ages of psychic activity in 
the struggle for existence of intensest sensing, touching acts ? 
This thingness of the finger, its bodily reality, is appearance of 
the activity stored by many centuries of tentacular effort; it 
stands for the mode of inheritance. That I feel a burn by my ) 
finger, that I have the finger to feel by, is the appearance of psy- ) 
chic activity differentiated and integrated and inherited for thou- | 
sands of generations. And so the human body in every part, ) 
and as a whole, is but experience storage made apparent. That ) 
is, the essence of organic things is always their function, this cre- ) 
ates and makes them, and not vice versa as is popularly sup- | 
posed. I do not feel because I have a finger, but I havea finger 
because I and innumerable ancestors actively felt, and so instead | 
of mere activity we have self-activity as producing thing. | 

We see then the nature of the so-called action of body on | 
mind. The mind is affected by the body only so far as the 
body is its body. The action is but an example of conservation 
of force and integration of activities, psychic activity correlated 
with external activities—natural forces—playing an old tune. ; 
That the mind is affected by the burnt finger really means that a | 
long-established correspondence of the psychic group of activities | 
is played over again. The mind does, indeed, depend upon the | 
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finger just because it has made the finger, because the finger is 
its own factor ; it is an aspect of itself. 

But let us consider another illustration of the meaning of body 
and mind, and that within the sphere of present growth. An 
athlete by severest effort doubles the size of a certain muscle, 
Now the affections which he gets from this muscle increment are 
plainly what he has put into it. This muscle is his own integrate 
activity, that is his individuality is his athletics, and he is not an 
athlete because he has muscle, but he has muscles because he is 
an athlete. To say that his muscle affects his mind is to say that 
he affects himself. The relation of body to mind merely means 
mind returning on itself. From the point of view of scientific 
evolution the dualism of mind and body is thus resolved. Mind 
is progressive activity in the struggle of existence storing itself, 
and the appearance of this storage is organism, the body, which 
is result and instrument of evolutionary activity. 

The great significance then of the current Darwinian theory of 
organic evolution is that activity, and that psychic, the struggle 
for existence, as volition-feeling, is made the essence of organism 
and life, and the body is but its expression and instrument. Also, 
through the science of physics we know that the actuality of 
inorganic things is activity, but the nature of this activity is not 
yet determined. But from both points of view it is clear that 
thing is not active, but activity is thing. We may add that from the 
psychological point of view the world of material things is but an 
interpretation from our self-made materiality. Thus materialism 
is but an abstraction from animism. 

If thing, organic and inorganic, is expression of individual 
systems of activity, so also is change. For in saying, ‘a thing is 
changing’ we mean that the thing, as system of activities, is being 
heterogeneously related to some other system; for example, as 
slower or faster, as when on board a train moving faster than 
another train on a parallel track we note change, but if moving in 
the same direction at the same pace no change is noted. A com- 
plete homogeneity of two systems of activities destroys change as 
appearance. Change is then fundamentally appearance of hetero- 
geneous relation of activities. An iron bar is a thing, as system of 
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constant, inner, molecular, resistent activity to other systems of en- 
vironing activity, but when the melting-point of iron is reached we 
say that the bar is changed, that is, a new, intense system of activi- 
ties, as related to our own order of activities, is formed, which gives 
changed appearance. Change is then the reverse of thing, is 
thing in disappearance, but is dynamically interpretable in terms 
of relations of activities. It is our relativity as system of finite 
activities, related to other systems, that gives both change and 
thing as phenomena ; and with every new time and space scale a 
new order of things and changes would appear. Thingness and 
changeability are then correlates from the mutual relations of 
systems of finite activities, and change and thing imply each 
other. 

We then conclude that physics points to the thing as temporal, 
spatial appearance of correlated activities, and evolutionary psy- 
chology points to the thingness of the body as the appearance of 
correlated psychical activities, and that to say that a thing changes, 
means a minor breaking up of the associated activities which con- 
stitute the thing, the larger sensual features of activity being the 
same, particularly unity of place. Change in general must be ac- 
counted the appearance of activity in general. The suggestion of 
science to philosophy is that the totality of things in time and space 
are appearances of a dynamism physical and psychical, an activity 
which in part is mere energy, whose determining quality is yet un- 
analyzed, but in part is the will effort of the struggle of existence 
in organisms.' 

Hrram M. STANLey. 

Lake Forgst, IL. 


1See also the writer’s article on Science and Space in PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, 
Vol. VII, p. 615. 
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A History of Modern Philosophy. A Sketch of the History of 
Philosophy from the Close of the Renaissance to our own Day. By 
Dr. HaraLp HOrrp1nc, Professor at the University of Copenhagen. 
Translated from the German Edition by B. E. Meyer. London, 
Macmillan & Co., 1900.—Vol. I., pp. xviii, 532; Vol. II., pp. x, 
600. 

In order to be able to translate a book, a person must understand at 
least three things: the subject with which it deals, the language in 
which it is written, and the language into which it is to be rendered. 
The translator of Hiffding’s History of Modern Philosophy seems to be 
ignorant of all these things. His translation is one of the very poorest 
ever published, mechanically literal, awkward, obscure, unreliable, 
careless, and lifeless. It is a great pity that Héffding’s magnificent 
work should have been presented to the English reader in such a miser- 
able dress. There is hardly a page in the entire book that does not - 
either falsify the German text, or at least render it in such a mechan- 
ical manner as to destroy one’s pleasure in reading the work. The 
author is constantly made to say the direct opposite of what he says 
according to the German version, and one may depend upon it that 
the translator will misinterpret the original wherever there is the slight- 
est possibility of his doing it. The translator evidently thinks that all 
that is necessary to translate a philosophical work is a type-writer, a 
German-English dictionary, and a publisher. How he ever succeeded 
in persuading the latter to accept his manuscript is a mystery ! 

To show that my criticism is by no means too harsh, let me men- 
tion some of the hundreds of glaring mistakes which simply forced 
themselves upon my attention. In the first place, the word Darstellung 
in the title is falsely rendered, skefch ; it should be exposition, or present- 
ation. On page 7, vol. I, the German sentence, Zs durfte kein von der 
Theologie unabhaingiges Denken und Verstindniss der Welt geben, mean- 
ing that no system of thought and no conception of the world which 
were independent of theology were allowed, is blandly rendered: ‘It 
dared not give the world any thought or intelligence independently 
of theology.’’ The next sentence is also incorrect, and shows the 
translator’s ignorance of idiomatic German. On page 8 the phrase, 
die von Aristoteles angenommene Formentwickelung means: ‘‘ the evo- 
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lution assumed dy Aristotle,’’ not: ‘‘ adopted from Aristotle.’’ On page 
12 we read: ‘‘It may be that in causing the Crusade to be preached 
Pius II. virtually saved civilization.’’ This should be: ‘‘When Pius 
caused the Crusade to be preached he did it perhaps largely to save 
civilization.’’ The word ddrigens does not mean elsewhere (p. 10), 
but Aowever. Man bedenke, means remember, not, it has been remarked 
(p.15)- The word verhunzen means, fo ruin, or spoil, not to tamper 
with (p.23). On page 70 the word Schiisse/ is mistaken for Schiiissel, 
and translated 4ey. The quotation from Jacob Béhme, Dan du kanst 
keinen orth, weder im Himmel noch in dieser Welt ernennen, da 
die Gittliche gebuhrt nicht also sei, is rendered in this absurd 
fashion: ‘‘ For thou canst name no place—neither in heaven nor in 
this world—where the divine ought not to be and is not’’ (p. 73). 
The translator confuses the noun geduhrt (modern Gedurt), which 
means dirth, with the verb gediihren, to be due to, to belong to, which 
would mean absolutely nothing in the connection in which it is here 
used. The old German word Freudenguaill ( Freudenquell), fountain 
of joy, he nonsensically renders, pangs of joy, evidently confusing gua// 
with Quai. On the bottom of page 74 we find the statement that 
‘* Lucifer triumphs over the whole Deity,’’ which is not what the au- 
thor says. The first sentence on page 83 is a monstrosity. The 
clause, Schon gegen Schluss des Altertums, that is, ‘‘ towards the close 
of antiquity,’’ in some mysterious manner becomes: /# defiance of the 
sentence of antiquity (!). Akademischer Lehrer, which means ‘‘ univer- 
sity professor,’’ is naively turned into ‘‘a teacher at the Academy ’’ 
(p. 114). The idiom, wurde thm cur Last gelegt, meaning, ‘‘ he 
was accused of,’’ is given: ‘‘counted to him for unrighteousness ’’ 
(p- 121). 

One of the most absurd pieces of nonsense is to be found on page 
122, where the German sentence, Der italienische Staat bestreitet jetst 
eine Prachtausgabe seiner Werke, which means that ‘‘ the Italian State 
is now publishing an édition de luxe of his works,’’ is made to read: 
‘The Italian State now boasts of possessing the finest edition of his 
works.’’ On page 131 the word Zosung is mistaken for ZLésung, with 
direful results, of course. Underechtigt does not mean iniguitous, but 
unjustifiable (p. 143). On page 145 Gegensdtse is mistaken for 
Gegenstinde. On page 155 we get the direct opposite of the author’s 
meaning: the German means that the highest goal is to be reached not, 
as the translator puts it, by renouncing honor and renown, but by leaving 
behind one honor and renown. On page 174 Hffding says, ‘ We find 
acertain agreement between the theocratic scheme, etc.,’ which be- 
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comes for his English mouthpiece: ‘‘ We can find no sure agreement, 
etc.’’ (p. 158). Page 187, ‘‘ His description of the method of thought 
was not fit to serve asa model for the procedure of modern science,” 
should read : ‘‘He was not yet able to employ the procedure of modern 
science as a model in his description of the method of thought.” 
Page 244, ‘‘In order to be able to produce actions, a man must act 
outside himself, etc.,’’ should be translated : ‘‘a man must act from his 
own nature,’’ that is, the acts must flow from his own nature. On the 
next page we find a gem. The German text says in speaking of 
Geulincx that he died of the plague, or pest (er s/ard an der Pest), 
which our innocent translator calmly turns into: Ae died at Pesth, 
Sancta simplicitas. The Belgian city Louvain, called Léwen in Ger- 
man, he actually changes into Zyens. On page 270 we get the direct 
opposite again: H6ffding says, ‘‘ Ténnies and Natorp have, on the 
strength of it, dented that Hobbe’s philosophy should be called ma- 
terialism.’’ The translator makes him say: ‘‘T. and N. have con- 
tended, on the strength of it that Hobbes’s philosophy, etc.”’ Page 
428, ‘‘ He resigned his seat in Edinburgh,’’ should read: ‘‘ He settled 
in Edinburgh’’ (schlug er seinen Sits in E. auf). Page 473, 
** Lange and Du Bois Reymond have barred the way to a juster esti- 
mation of La Mettrie,’’ should be exactly the opposite: ‘‘ L. and D. 
have paved the way’’ (haben den Weg gebahnt). Herrnhuter is turned 
into Herrnhiiter (vol. Il, pp. 20, 24, 194); and on page 194 we even 
find the terms, Herrnhiiters and Herrnhiitism. On page 74 of the 
second volume, the translator shows his wonderful acumen by guessing 
at the meaning of an abbreviation—only he makes a wrong guess. Ang. 
Schrift stands for angefiihrte Schrift (work cited). He interprets it as 
‘Unfinished Writings’’! In speaking of Schopenhauer’s father, 
H6ffding says, ‘‘ He is said to have taken ‘his life in a fit of insan- 
ity’’ (/m Irrsinn soll er sein Leben geendigt haben). ‘This becomes 
through the genius of the translator: ‘‘ He is said to have been out 
of his mind at the end of his life.’’ Page 312, ‘‘ Napoleon had 
welcomed Royer Collard with joy, the July monarchy overthrew 
Cousin,’’ should be: ‘‘supported Cousin’’ (stiifste, not stiirste). 
Page 586 note 82: ‘‘The reason why subjective psychology has 
gained so many adherents in the last ten years is, he thinks, owing 
to Condillac’s and Helvétius’ apt criticism of ideology,’’ should be: 
‘« The reason . . . is the just criticism to which C.’s and H.’s ideol- 
ogy has been subjected,’’ which is an entirely different thought. 
These are a few of the false translations in which the book abounds ; 
there are hundreds of others. Here are some beautiful samples of 
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literalness which sound very funny: ‘‘ His knowledge is in evil case ’’ 
(p. 28). ‘‘Only the Lutheran, perhaps, is painted in sombre colors 
(should be: ‘‘is placed in the shade,’’ im den Schatten gestelit) ; at 
any rate he is not conspicuous for his acuteness. On one occasion, 
when the host had mixed some artificial among the natural apples that 
were on the table, the Lutheran is the only guest who quietly takes a 
mouthful of the former, without suspecting atrick’’ (p. 61). ‘* Her- 
bert makes front on three sides’’ (p. 66). ‘‘ Herbert’s procedure is 
too rapid’’ (p. 68). ‘‘ That he could at all solve the high question- 
ings which pressed themselves upon him he explains thus’’ (p. 72). 
‘‘He was overtaken with hemorrhage’’ (p. 105). ‘‘ Momos the 
mocker cuts several jokes over Chiron’s double nature’’ (p. 144). 
«* And this not because his family—although come down in the world 
[herabgekommen]|—belonged to the nobility’’ (p. 185). ‘‘ Descartes 
is now clear that the concept of God . . . differs from the popular 
conception’’ (p. 224). ‘* The new thought had not yet succeeded 
in scaring away all medizval notions’’ (p. 251). ‘‘ Hobbes lets drop 
remarks’’ (p. 286). ‘‘ He avoided killing animals, and if he had 
put an insect under the microscope to examine it, he always replaced 
it carefully on the leaf from which he had taken it’’ (p. 342). ‘* The 
civilization of antiquity was blown up’’ (p. 456). ‘* Diderot was 
right in describing the latter as dealing a smashing blow to all preju- 
dices’’ (p. 471). ‘‘ Kant himself is said to have remarked at a later 
period of his life that his bowels were moved within him when he 
thought of the bondage existing in his own country ’’ (vol. II, p. 33). 
‘There is a misfit between our ideas and experience’ (p. 64). ‘‘Here 
alone we feel ourselves snatched out of time’’ (p. 134). ‘‘ The actual 
world is the stuff of our duty’’ (p. 149). ‘* The reality to which he 
points as the revelation of an ideal has only too frequently already 
received at his hands a twist in the interests of idealism’’ (p. 176). 
‘This has been the ruin of the sciences, and has made many fight shy 
of philosophy. This shyness can only be overcome by regular investi- 
gation’’ (p. 251). 

Here are a few expressions which are also open to criticism. ‘‘ The 
results to which reason must arrive’’ (p. 15). ‘‘As showing to what 
Straits men were reduced to’’ (p. 119). ‘‘ Neither of these explana- 
tions are sufficient ’’ (p. 221). ‘‘ The sum of the angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles’’ (p. 226). ‘‘ This explanation is of 
greater interest as Descartes’ attempt’’ (p. 232). ‘* He regarded the 
significance of Protestantism from a different point of view to that,’’ 
etc. (p. 299). ‘*Wecan arrive at no conclusion as to the series of 
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grounds or causes, to no complete satisfaction of the principle of suf- 
ficient reason’’ (p. 363). ‘* Yet not every one would be content to 
dispense with the use of their eyes’’ (p. 381). ‘‘ We ought, there- 
fore, to abide by Christ’s religion, to that religion which was Christ's 
when he was a man”’ (vol. II, p. 22). ‘‘ Then, indeed, will the 
new eternal gospel, the third age, of which the dreamers of the Mid- 
dle Ages spoke, be come’’ (p. 23). ‘‘At this extreme limit of its 
kingdom it must bid adieu to poetry, who must fare further alone”’ 
(p- 314). ‘* Widely different as was his brooding Scotch nature to 
Goethe’s genial humanism "’ (p. 377). ‘‘In his youth he took offence 
at Bentham’s philanthropy, in his old age to Gladstone’s zeal,’’ etc. 
(p. 382). ‘‘A system of mechanical causes are necessary ’’ (p. 512). 
In addition to all this, there are scores of typographical errors, 
frequent omissions, absurd mistakes in the titles of German books, and 
words like: characteristicalness, unforgettable, transmittedness, sub- 
jectivisation, formalisation, pantheistism. In short, if there is a single 
rule of literary excellence that this unfortunate translator has not 
broken, it is most likely because he has never heard of the rule. 
H6ffding’s work itself deserves the highest commendation. It is 
like everything the able Danish philosopher does, thorough, accurate, 
reliable, and interesting, and has already taken its place among the 
standard texts on the history of philosophy. The book contains many 
features that make it particularly attractive to the student of philosophy. 
It does not merely consist of a collection of different systems of 
thought, but gives one an insight into the current conceptions of the 
different periods with which it deals. Each great thinker is presented 
in his historical setting ; due weight is laid upon the influence which 
his time exercises upon him, and upon his own contribution to civil- 
ization. We everywhere come into raffort with the Zettgeist, and 
are made to feel that the individual philosophers are expressions of 
the spirit of the times. Many histories, whether of philosophy or 
any other phase of human existence, make one feel as though the 
subjects with which they deal formed an isolated field, having no 
connection with the rest of life, out of all relation to the things with 
which the average man has anything to do. This is not the case with. 
H6ffding’s book, which is Ku/turgeschichte. Thus, for example, his 
portrayal of the later Middle Ages and of the fundamental features of 
the Renaissance enables one to understand such characters as Pom- 
ponazzi, Machiavelli, Montaigne, Charron, and Ludovico Vives, who 
cannot be appreciated apart from their historic setting. They are 
children of their times, and must be studied in connection with their 
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times. A figure like Giordano Bruno becomes intelligible to us only 
when we are made acquainted—as we are here—with the conflicting 
tendencies of the age in which he lived. Another important phase of 
the work is the value which it places upon the personal element: the 
individuality and history of the thinker whose system is studied. The 
biographical sketches often help us to understand the peculiarities of a 
mode of thought. 

Philosophical investigation is, according to Héffding, centered 
upon four problems: (1) the problem of knowledge (the /ogica/ 
problem); (2) the problem of existence (the cosmological problem); 
(3) the problem of evaluation (the e¢hica/-religious problem); and 
(4) the problem of consciousness (the fsychological problem). The 
first three problems presuppose an empirical knowledge of human con- 
sciousness, or psychology, which thus becomes the pivotal science in 
philosophy. H6ffding himself is a skilful and authoritative psychologist, 
and the value of his work is in no small measure due to this very fact. 

Another commendable feature of this history is the attention which 
it gives to thinkers who are frequently not discussed at all or passed 
over in a few paragraphs in modern text-books of philosophy. _Inter- 
esting accounts are given of Leonardo da Vinci, Kepler, Galileo, 
Pascal, Newton, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Lessing, Hamann, 
Herder, Schiller, Fries, Beneke, Ludwig Feuerbach, Ampére, Maine 
de Biran, Saint-Simon, James Mill, Coleridge, Carlyle, Sir William 
Hamilton, Mansel, and Whewell. Some of the more recent systems 
are ably and extensively treated, as for example, those of Comte, John 
Stuart Mill, Charles Darwin, Spencer, Lotze, Fechner, and Diihring. 
To them about one-half of the second volume is devoted, while the 
speculative philosophers, who usually receive the lion’s share in works 
on modern philosophy, have to content themselves with a much 
smaller amount of space. Fichte gets 13 pages, Schelling 12, Hegel 
19. When we remember that H6ffding gives 41 pages to Comte, 40 
to J. S. Mill, 18 to Darwin, and 34 to Spencer, we can readily see 
how the mighty have fallen in the estimation of our historian. 

H6ffding’s expositions are clear and trustworthy, his criticisms fair 
and sound. He pays due regard to the specialistic literature which is 
now being produced in the history of philosophy, and which is bound 
to lead to a modification of some of the current estimates of philo- 
sophical systems. He is careful not to overburden his presentations 
with laborious and exhaustive objections, but he intersperses the narra- 
tive with occasional brief and pointed criticisms which greatly aid the 
reader’s understanding of the particular thinkers under discussion. 
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Of course, in a book like this, there will naturally be many points 
upon which individual investigators may differ. Thus, for example, 
H6ffding does not seem to me to do justice to Malebranche, in liken- 
ing the French Plato’s system to that of Spinoza (vol. I, pp. 248, 
249). As Francois Pillon has, in my opinion, conclusively shown in 
his able article, ‘‘ Spinozisme et Malebranchisme,’’ in the Année phi- 
losophique, of 1894,' the differences between Malebranche and Spinoza 
are far greater than is usually supposed by historians of philosophy. 
Malebranche is a pantheist, and Spinoza is a pantheist, but that does 
not make Malebranche a Spinozist any more than it makes Spinoza a 
Malebranchist. 

Nor do I see any reason for rejecting the view that Spinoza’s system 
is a logical development from Cartesian principles, and for over-empha- 
sizing the influence of Giordano Bruno (as Sigwart and Avenarius 
have done), and the medieval Jewish philosophers (as M. Joel does). 
It is perhaps true that Spinoza ‘‘ never was a Cartesian,’’ as Héffding 
says, in the sense of being a slavish follower of Descartes, but he 
certainly was a Cartesian in so far as he started out from the funda- 
mental principles advanced by the French thinker. To say, as Héff- 
ding does, that Spinoza’s ‘‘ concept of substance looks back to Carte- 
sianism and the Schoolmen, his concept of nature to Bruno and the 
Renaissance, and his concept of God to the religious ideas which 
originally started his thought ’’ (vol. I, p. 308), is, it seems to me, 
to make a patchwork of the great pantheist’s unique system. 

In contrasting Leibniz with Spinoza, Héffding says: ‘‘ Logically, 
Leibniz’s philosophy only differs here from that of Spinoza in that, in 
it the individual beings are placed more in the foreground, while their 
common origin occupies the dark background (which only gets more 
light thrown upon it when Leibniz is seeking an alliance with the 
theologians), while, with Spinoza, individual beings are rather re- 
garded as branches or ramifications of the infinite Being, who is his 
first and last thought.’’ (English translation, vol. I, p. 353.) This 
is undoubtedly a correct statement of the case. It is not, however, 
as the author goes on to say, a reflection on Leibniz’s character or 
intelligence that he does not see the similarity between his own system 
and that of Spinoza, and that he accuses Spinoza of heresy. Philoso- 
phers do not always understand their relations to one another. Be- 
sides, there are important differences between Leibniz and Spinoza, and 
these differences were in the German’s mind when he protested against 


1 A review of this article appeared in the November number of the PHILOSOPHICAL 
Review, 1895. 
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Spinoza. Leibniz believed in teleology, and the chief aim of his life 
was to harmonize mechanism and teleology, while Spinoza absolutely 
repudiated every attempt to explain the world from the standpoint of 
final causes. Moreover, Leibniz inclined towards idealism, while 
Spinoza never lost sight of the materialistic element in the divine sub- 
stance. Leibniz’s attention is centered upon individuals ; from in- 
dividuals he passes to God; the necessity of explaining the harmony 
existing between the monads leads him to assume the existence of a 
Creator, a doctrine which contradicts his original theory of absolute, 
eternal monads, which cannot be affected by anything outside of their 
own nature. ‘There is no such contradiction in Spinoza; for him the 
individual is a dependent reflection of the absolute substance. Leibniz 
is a philosopher of compromises ; his desire to establish individualism 
or pluralism, and at the same time to save the hypothesis of an all- 
powerful Creator, leads him into contradictions, and hinders him from 
seeing the similarity between his own system and that of the despised 
Spinoza. But he is not the only thinker who becomes involved in 
such difficulties, and it is hardly fair to impugn a man’s character be- 
cause he does not see that the assumption of an absolute Creator means 
pantheism. 

Héffding also seems to me to weaken Locke’s opposition to Des- 
cartes. ‘‘Locke,’’ he declares, ‘‘ can hardly have been aiming di- 
rectly at Descartes’’ (p. 383). This is, in my opinion, a mistake. 
Locke’s polemic was directed against all those who advocated the doc- 
trine of innate ideas, as it was commonly understood in the seven- 
teenth century ; against Descartes, the Cartesian school, Herbert of 
Cherbury, More, Cudworth, and Gale, as I have tried to show in my 
inaugural dissertation, Letbnisens Streit gegen Locke in Ansehung der 
angeborenen Ideen, Heidelberg, 1891, to which’ I beg to refer the 


reader for the proofs. 
FRANK THILLY. 


On Spinosistic Immortality. By Grorce Stuart FULLERTON, 
Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, Published for the University, 1899. 
Ginn & Co., Selling Agents, Boston, Mass.—pp. viii, 154. 

The subject with which this monograph deals is really broader than 
that indicated by the title. Professor Fullerton has found that his 
study of Spinoza’s doctrine of immortality required him to give an 
exposition of the fundamental points of the whole system, and especially 
to deal at length with the ‘‘ doctrine of existences and of essences and 
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of the passage of the soul from the world of perishable things to that of 
things imperishable and eternal.’’ We find, accordingly, that the 
a work has the following main divisions: Part I, The World of Ex- 
Wi istences ; Part II, The World of Essences; Part III, From Bondage 
to Freedom ; Part IV, The Religious Element in Spinoza. 
Professor Fullerton maintains that Spinoza has been much misunder- 
f stood by uncritical readers, and he insists strongly on the necessity of 
scrutinizing carefully the philosopher’s own statements. Moreover, 
he urges the importance of an objective and unbiased interpretation, 
) and lectures rather severely Hegelians and others who read into 
I Spinoza ‘‘ doctrines which he could not possibly have had in mind, 
i | since they were not formulated until long after his time’’ (p. 119). 
i | To understand the full purpose of Professor Fullerton’s study, and to . 
Hh | rightly comprehend the scope of his criticism, it is also necessary to 
Hi ) . note the following passage from his preface: ‘‘It is perhaps not out 
| of place to remark that this paper ought to have rather more thana 
WW merely historical interest. Spinoza represents a certain way of thinking, 
| which properly belongs, I believe, to the past, but of which there are 
| to-day, particularly in England and America, numerous survivals. 
iH Spinozism has an historical justification; it is an articulated system 
| resting upon a basis which might well have seemed, in the seventeenth 
century, sound and satisfactory. Its very errors are deserving of a 
ih certain respect. But conceptions which do not appear out of place 
1 upon a background of seventeenth century thought, are a discordant 
ii hi | element in the thought of the nineteenth. They have not the excuse 
T for existence which they once had, and they hold their own, I believe, 
lf simply because they are not analyzed with sufficient care. If my 
| criticisms will contribute even a little towards turning upon such con- 


i ) i ceptions a more searching light, I shall be abundantly satisfied.’’ 
. ; M | The first part of the monograph the author devotes to an exposition 
| FE of Spinoza’s doctrine regarding the two orders of existence—the 
i world of bodies, and the world of ideas. “There exists, then, two 
| . independent but parallel worlds, consisting, in the one case, of finite 
i | individual bodies, and, in the other, of finite individual ideas. These 
| two worlds exhaust the sum total of existence’’ (p. 24). Moreover, 
‘*in some incomprehensible way, ideas, which have been declared 
absolutely unlike bodies, still truly represent them. The world of 
thought mirrors with exactitude the world of extension’’ (p. 14). 
Again, Spinoza ‘‘ simply identifies idea and thing in the one sub- 


stance of which they are aspects, and thus explains their correspond- 
ence. His monism furnishes, if I may so express it, the justification 
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of his parallelism ; it is his explanation of how ideas and things come 
to correspond ’’ (p. 18). 

It seems right to say frankly at the outset, that these statements, 
and others in the same chapter, appear to me to be based 
on an entire misconception of Spinoza’s standpoint and method, 
and that many of the author’s criticisms derive their cogency from 
the same source. Spinoza did not begin, as I understand his sys- 
tem, by assuming the independent reality of bodies and ideas as 
given in ordinary experience, and then aftempt to pass from this 
hind of reality to something else. But his starting-point was always the 
conception of the unity of things, and his problem was to see finite 
things in their truth, 7. ¢., as parts of the infinite whole of substance, 
and not in the isolated fragmentary form in which the imagination 
presents them. The one substance is not obtained by abstraction 
from the particulars; it is for Spinoza the starting-point, the funda- 
mental postulate of the whole system. Secondly, I do not find any- 


thing in Spinoza to justify the statement that ‘‘ the world of thought - 


mirrors with exactitude the world of things.’’ It is true that Spinoza 
does speak in the de intellectus emendatione of the correspondence of 
an idea to its sdeatum, and of the mind, by the help of the true 
method, reproducing in every respect the faithtul image of nature. 
But these statements by no means warrant us in supposing that he held 
to the doctrine of representative perception. For (1) the true order 
of ideas is to correspond to the vea/ order of nature, and not to the 
imaginary order of the senses; and (2) ideas in Spinoza’s system can 
not be said to copy or mirror things or to follow after them in any such 
way as would be necessary in any copy or representative theory. 
And, again, it is surely an inversion of Spinoza’s proceeding to derive 
his monism from his parallelism. The truth seems to be, as we have 
already pointed out, that monism was from beginning to end the fun- 
damental postulate of Spinoza’s thought. It is as prominent in the 
Short Tractate as in the Ethics, though in this earlier work he had not 
yet reached the position of parallelism. We must, however, suppose 
that, before the Z/hics was written, Spinoza came to see that Descartes’s 
position of two finite substances, which were in all respects opposed 
to each other and united only in an external and mechanical way, was 
not consistent with his own monistic position. He therefore adopted 
the parallelistic conception, not, as is sometimes supposed, to widen 
the gulf between mind and matter, but to exhibit their inner and es- 
sential unity, as was demanded by his monism. 

In the second, and to some extent in the third part of his study, 
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Professor Fullerton is concerned with existences and essences and 
i / their relation. Although he points out certain nominalistic tenden- 
Hi) |) | cies of Spinoza’s philosophy, he nevertheless maintains that ‘‘ Spinoza 
eh | was at heart a thorough realist, he thought like a realist, he felt like a 
a) realist, he wrote like a realist’’ (p. 33). In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that Pollock insists strenuously on Spinoza’s nom- 
inalism. There is no doubt that in the main Professor Fullerton’s view 
TT is correct, as is also his general conclusion with regard to the ‘hier- 
a | | archy of essences.’ It does not seem to me possible, however, to as- 
. sume with the author that Spinoza unconsciously went back to the 
t medizval mire from which Descartes had in some degree rescued phi- 
i || losophy. As a matter of fact, Spinoza had a much keener eye for the 


i | ‘ fallacies of abstraction’ than had Descartes. But he was firmly con- 
IE | vinced that the world is a real unity whose parts depend upon each 

other in a systematic way. Doubtless, also, this dependence was con- 
HI | ceived by him asa hierarchical or straight line order, where things 
a . when seen in their true essences, stand in relations somewhat anal- 
| i ogous to the subordination of concepts in the logical table. More- 


il over, as the de inte/lectus emendatione clearly shows, Spinoza consciously 

: \ and explicitly adopts his method of investigation ; and here also we 

ay find that this method is based upon his ontological postulate. Just as 

i || i things, ontologically, depend upon God, he tells us, the true method of 

Wh! knowledge is that which begins with the concept of God or substance, 

. and proceeds deductively ‘‘ so that its essence represented in thought 

il may be the cause of all our ideas.’’ In criticizing Spinoza, then, it is 

| | necessary to distinguish carefully between his general ontological pos- 

/ tulate of the unity of things, and the magnificent, though fruitless, at- 

tempt which he made to proceed by way of knowledge from the concep- 

| tion of that unity tothe trueorderof nature. The postulate of the unityof 

) things is held in some form by every thinker of the present day, though 

| | | probably no one conceives of that unity just as Spinoza did. But, on the 

} | other hand, there is no one, I suppose, who today needs to be warned 

| ) that it is impossible to proceed deductively in our investigations from 

| | the highest or most general concept. That is to say, though we be- 

I lieve that the world is a unity, we recognize that it is impossible to 

| begin at the center and unfold the nature of that unity, but that our 

| task must be to proceed by the road of experience, fitting together as 
| best we may our fragments of knowledge into a system. 

| Professor Fullerton’s criticisms are in these divisions of his work 

) exceedingly acute, and on particular points often most pertinent. I 

cannot but feel, however, that his own doctrine that a universal can 
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be nothing but an abstraction from particulars, has seriously interfered 
with his understanding of Spinoza. The question of the universal is 
a large one, and, of course, cannot be discussed here. I venture to 
suggest, however, that ‘common-sense empiricism’ has its own dis- 
advantages, as a standpoint from which to interpret a philosopher 
whose genius was so genuinely speculative as that of Spinoza. 

In discussing the question of time and eternity Professor Fullerton 
points out what he regards as a very serious confusion in Spinoza’s 
thought. ‘‘ Just as his essences refuse to remain pure universals, but 
tend to become vaguely concrete ; so his eternity refuses to remain 
timeless, but tends to become vaguely temporal.’’ And after bringing 
together the most of the passages in which Spinoza treats of time and 
eternity, the author sums up as follows: ‘‘To my mind these passages 
clearly indicate that Spinoza’s eternity obtains its significance as efer- 
nity from its temporal suggestions. At the same time they plainly in- 
dicate that the word brought habitually before Spinoza’s mind more than 
a mere continuance in existence. . . . The thought of a life after death 
no better than the present life, and of substantially the same character, 
filled him with disgust. The eternal part of the mind, as he conceived 
it, took its place in the world of essences, and partook of an existence 
of a purer and higher kind than that allotted to the perishable things 
of this world. This idealization of the essence is in accordance 
with the ancient tradition ; it is Platonic, Neo-Platonic, Scholastic. 
The word eternity, which had been used to describe this higher and 
purer existence, came to Spinoza rich with associations, and with a 
connotation but imperfectly grasped. But whatever the associations 
which have come to cluster about the word, and whatever other quali- 
ties we may attribute to the objects to which we habitually apply it, 
the word itself really signifies an indefinite continuance in existence ’’ 
(p. 89). There is no doubt a real difficulty at this point in Spinoza’s 
system, though here again I think that we cannot follow Professor Ful- 
lerton in regarding it as the result of an unconscious confusion. There is 
evidence in the Z7hcs, I think, that he was himself aware of the diffi- 
culty and sought to overcome it (cf. A. E. Taylor: Mind, No. 18, N. 
S., pp. 145 ff.). Spinoza does not regard endless continuance of exist- 
ence as identical with eternity—rather the truth of things is for him 
something which cannot be expressed in disparate moments of time. 
Yet, as Professor Fullerton shows, duration does enter into Spinoza’s 
notion of eternity. But it should not be forgotten that for Spinoza 
duration is thought rather as a consequence of the concept of eternal 
existence than as part of its content. The subject is a most difficult 
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one, and Spinoza’s treatment is far from clear, but it was certainly a 
merit to insist as he did that mere continuance through an infinity of 
temporal moments is not eternity. 

The last part of the monograph deals with the question of the reli- 
gious element in Spinoza. The author’s conclusion is that Spinoza’s 
system, when taken logically, leaves no place for any religious element. 
With regard to the test of what is to be considered religious, he says: 
‘*T think that the history of human thought justifies me in refusing to 
apply the word to any philosophy, which, while retaining, perhaps, the 
word God, has divested the corresponding conception of every shred 
of anthropomorphic reference’’ (p. 129). Simple as this test may 
seem, it is not always very easy to apply ; and Professor Fullerton’s 
treatment does not here seem to show so much thoroughness and care as 
in his earlier discussions. After simply quoting several pages from the 
appendix to the first Part of the Ethics, he reaches the following con- 
clusion: ‘‘ Properly understood, Spinoza’s view of nature is an uncom- 
promising naturalism. He does not merely deny the current teleology, 
homocentric and restricted as it is in its outlook ; he denies every in- 
terpretation of nature in any way akin to it. God or nature becomes 
nothing more than nature ; and it is only a traditional use of language 
and the associations that have been inherited with it that cast over 
nature the veil through which it is seen as a fitting object to arouse 
religious emotion. Could all these be stripped away, it would, I 
think, be recognized that he has stepped quite outside of the circle of 
religious thinkers in the extract which I have given, and has become 
an out and out Democritean’’ (pp. 137, 138). In the same way 
Professor Fullerton finds that the doctrine of the Z¢hics does not 
admit of an immortality for the individual in the ordinary sense of 
the words ; hence his general conclusion that there is no religious ele- 
ment in Spinoza’s system. 

It is impossible here to enter into any discussion of these points. 
A great deal has been written on both sides, but to the literature of 
the subject Professor Fullerton unfortunately makes no reference. 
Loewe, in an essay entitled Ueder die Gottesbegriff Spinoszas und dessen 
Schicksale, which is published as an appendix to his work on the 
philosophy of Fichte, gives an account of the literature of this subject, 
and after an exceedingly careful discussion reaches a very different 
conclusion from that of our author. It seems to me that Loewe and 
others have proved that God in Spinoza’s system must be regarded as 
at least a self-conscious being. Though there is a sense in which 
Spinoza’s philosophy may be called ‘ naturalistic,’ as opposed to a 
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transcendent supernaturalism, yet it issurely true that ‘ naturalism,’ in 
anything like the Democritean sense, is the very antithesis of Spinozism. 

After so many critical remarks, it is right that I should add that I 
regard Professor Fullerton’s study of Spinoza as an exceedingly able 
and important piece of work. The discussions are unusually clear, 
and the point of view always fresh and interesting. Though the in- 
terpretation of Spinoza is very different from that to which my own 
studies have led me, and though I regard the total neglect of the Spi- 
noza literature as a serious defect, I have read the work with great in- 
terest and profit, and can testify heartily to its real importance. 

J. E. CREIGHTON. 


History of Modern Philosophy in France. By Lucien Lévy- 
Brunt. Maitre de conférences in the Sorbonne, Professor in the 
Ecole libre des sciences politiques. Translated by Miss G. Cob- 
lence. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co.; London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1899.-—pp. x, 500. 

This book can scarcely be described as a systematic history of French 
philosophy ; it is rather a collection of essays, more or less popular, on 
the different French philosophers. A certain unity is imparted to the 
work by the author’s evident desire to trace the development and in- 
fluence of the positivistic spirit from the time of Descartes to the 
present day. This in a large measure accounts for the lack of propor- 
tion which is observable in more places than one. The book, however, 
is well written, and is valuable as an effort to give a continuous account 
of French philosophy during the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries. The fact that it comes from the pen of a Frenchman 
lends it a special interest and value, for we have been too much accus- 
tomed of late to view the history of philosophy from the German stand- 
point: 

The first four chapters are devoted to Descartes, Malebranche, Pas- 
cal, Bayle, and Fontenelle. A clear and concise account is given of 
Descartes’s method, its implications and influence. Malebranche is 
treated at length as a philosopher whose historical importance has been 
overlooked. His doctrine of ‘occasional causes’ ‘‘ completed the 
Cartesian revolution and consummated the defeat of scholastic physics.’’ 
It replaces ‘‘ the confused scholastic notion of ‘ cause’ by the clear sci- 
entific notion of ‘law.’ His criticism of the common notion of cause 
isa masterly one. Not even Hume excels him in showing that the 
connection of cause and effect escapes us precisely where we think we 
lay hold of it, and therefore that it is not a notion due to experience ”’ 
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(pp. 66,67). ‘‘He paved the way for Berkeley, Hume, and Kant. 
But aside from the fact that these philosophers owe to him many of 
their leading ideas, Malebranche still has the merit, rare in all coun- 
tries and unique in France, of having built up a religious philosophy 
which is not merely a philosophy inspired of religion’’ (p. 76). Pas- 
cal is dealt with, not as a professional philosopher, but as one who ex- 
ercised a deep influence on French thought in general. Bayle and 
Fontenelle receive recognition as precursors of the 18th century. In 
this connection the author shows a sharp contrast between the 17th 
century and the 18th. ‘‘In the seventeenth century speculative rea- 
son, having finally freed itself from scholasticism and the authority of 
the ancients, declared its absolute independence, and made the freest 
use of it. It attempted a rational interpretation of the universe by 
intimately uniting metaphysics and physics, and endeavored to realize 
the ideal of an intuitive and deductive science, which should be to the 
totality of natural phenomena what mathematics is to numbers and_ 
figures. In religion it was independent in fact but respectful in form. 
Political and social problems, at least in France, it carefully abstained 
from entering upon.’’ ‘‘ The eighteenth century presents a very dif- 
ferent aspect. It is here difficult to discover what the prevailing philos- 
ophy really is, for the precise reason that philosophy is everywhere—in 
ttagedies, novels, history, political economy. Every one is more or 
less of a philosopher. Yet no one makes the least original effort to 
conceive the unity of the whole world of phenomena. . . . At the 
same time the attitude of philosophers toward religion has totally 
changed. The majority, instead of seeking a peaceful compromise 
with revealed religion, assail it openly, many of them going so far as 
to attack natural religion, while they nearly all proclaim morals to be 
independent of religious dogma, Political, social, and pedagogical 
problems become the chief objects of study with philosophers ’’ (pp. 
107-108). Yet it is the Cartesian spirit which was at work in the 
eighteenth century. The principles of Descartes are responsible for 
the characteristics of the thought of this period ; for it was inevitable 
that ‘ the philosophy of clear ideas’ should be applied to political and 
social questions. 

Of the eighteenth century writers, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Con- 
dillac, and Rousseau receive most attention. Montesquieu’s aim is 
‘to study, as a philosopher and in a strictly methodical way, that 
body of realities which was afterwards to become the subject of social 
science or sociology.’’ Voltaire was the ‘‘ representative man’’ of 
the period, Rousseau the most influential writer, Condillac the phil- 
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osopher far excellence who systematized the philosophical ideas which 
prevailed in the latter half of the century. The seven chapters de- 
voted to this period constitute the least satisfactory part of the work. 
The treatment of Diderot seems particularly inedequate and perfunc- 
tory. 

The remainder of the book is occupied with the history of nine- 
teenth century spiritualism and positivism, and with a summary of the 
general development of modern French philosophy. Maine de 
Biran, Cousin, Comte, Taine, and Renan are discussed in detail, while 
Ravaisson and Renouvier are dismissed more briefly. In view of his 
intrinsic importance and historical significance, Maine de Biran is 
treated with scant ceremony. On the other hand, the statement of 
the Comtean philosophy is admirable, and forms the best chapter of the 
book. Next to this in interest, perhaps, comes the concluding chap- 
ter, containing a survey of the general characteristics of modern French 
thought. Here the author emphasizes the close relation between the 
mathematical and the philosophical spirit in France. While English 
philosophers have been trained in the most diverse studies, and while 
some of the greatest German thinkers began by studying divinity, ‘‘ in 
France it was mathematics that was first studied by many a great philos- 
opher—for instance, in the seventeenth century, Deseartes, the inventor 
of analytical geometry ; Pascal, a geometrician and a physicist ; Male- 
branche, a member of the Academy of Sciences; in the eighteenth, 
Fontanelle, D’ Alembert, and Condorcet ; in the nineteenth, Auguste 
Comte, Renouvier, and Cournot.’’ With this mathematical bias, French 
philosophy took it for granted ‘‘that among the various ways of rep- 
resenting reality there is one which is adequate and recognizable on ac- 
count of its clearness and its sufficient ‘ evidence.’ In this perfectly 
intelligible representation we have truth at its source, and though 
henceforth experience is still useful for the confirmation of our con- 
clusions it is no longer necessary for the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge. When in possession of the principles we can deduce the 
consequences, as is done in mathematics. Thus Descartes undertook 
to construct the physical universe if only he were given extension and 
the laws of motion ; thus Condillac undertook to construct the phe- 
nomena and the faculties of the soul, if only he were given sensation ; 
and thus also did Rousseau construct society, and Auguste Comte the 
positive religion’ (p. 470). Now, to discover principles as well as to 
build upon those principles, method is necessary ; hence the great im- 
portance attached to method by nearly all French philosophers. 
‘Such a Philosophy, the constant ambition of which is deduction, 
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may comprise among its devotees many men who are empiricists in 
method, but few who are empiricists in temperament. Compare in 
this respect Locke and Condillac—the one vigilant in following up 
all the devious ways along which the observation of facts leads him, 
the other concerned above all else to find ‘the primitive fact’ from 
which may be inferred all others’’ (p. 476). 

In short there has been in French philosophy for three centuries a 
singular persistence of the Cartesian spirit, which is probably due to the 
fact that Descartes expressed in his doctrines the essential features of 
the French genius. This spirit was wonderfully well adapted to the 
test of criticism incumbent on modern philosophy, the main object of 
which was to separate scientific or philosophical speculation from the- 
ology, and to overthrow the entire body of institutions based on his- 
torical tradition, in order to establish in their place a better system. 
‘* To this work French Philosophy was peculiarly adapted by reason of 
its rational, universal, and humane character, and of its insistence 
upon logical clearness.’’ Such, at least, is M. Lévy-Bruhl’s estimate 
of the nature and function of modern French Philosophy. 

Davip IRons. 


The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. By the Right Hon. 
F. Max MOLLER. New York, Longmans, Green and Co.; London 
and Bombay, 1899.— pp. xxxi, 618. 

This is perhaps the most comprehensive work on Indian philosophy 
that has appeared since the days of Colebrooke. The last two decades 
have seen much good work done in particular departments of Indian 
philosophy, especially by Deussen, Max Miiller, Garbe, Thibaut, and 
Gough. The aim of Professor Max Miiller in the work before us is ‘‘ to 
give a more comprehensive account of the philosophical activity of the 
Indian nation from the earliest times, and to show how intimately not 
only their religion, but their philosophy also was connected with the na- 
tional character of the inhabitants of India.’’ The work is somewhat 
sketchy and piecemeal, since much of the material was furnished from 
the author’s note books. Indeed, we are told that the book ‘‘ pro- 
fesses to be no more than a description of some of the salient points 
of each of the six recognized systems of Indian philosophy.’’ There 
is no attempt to trace genetically the history of Indian philosophy, 
nor does the work claim to be a complete account. 

The introductory chapter gives an interesting picture of the intel- 
lectual life of ancient India. Various witnesses are called, the 
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Upanishads, Tripitakas, Greek invaders, Chinese pilgrims, etc., to 
bear testimony concerning the philosophical activity of the different 
periods. According to Professor Max Miiller’s interpretation of the 
testimony, ‘‘ we are met everywhere by the same picture, a society in 
which spiritual interests predominate and throw all material interests 
into the shade, a world of thinkers, a nation of philosophers.’’ This 
is apt to be misleading. There is no evidence that in ancient India, 
any more than in modern India, more than a mere fraction of the 
population could in any sense be called ‘ thinkers’ or ‘ philosophers.’ 
Ancient India always had its thinkers, and if confined to them, the 
statement in question is true; but that India ever deserved the name 
of ‘a nation of philosophers’ in any larger sense than ancient Greece 
or modern Germany is altogether doubtful. 

Chapter II. deals with the Vedas. Professor Max Miiller as the first 
critical editor of the Rigveda-Samhita, together with the commentary 
of Sayanacarya, is peculiarly at home here. His conception of the 
Vedic gods as ‘‘ the first philosophy ’’ of India is simple and satisfac- 
tory. Some space is devoted to the problem of the original meaning 
of Brahman. The criticism of the dominant view as held by Roth, 
Whitney, Deussen, ¢¢ a/., is a welcome contribution. The word 
‘brahman’ has suffered from a too abstract and theoretical treatment. 
But it is doubtful whether Professor Max Miiller’s view of the original 
meaning of Brahman does not also suffer from the same defect. The 
hypothesis of a borrowing between the East and the West, a favorite 
one in some quarters, is rejected. Channels indeed for such borrow- 
ing were open at least from the days of Alexander, and there are 
perplexing similarities both philosophical and religious. But the 
author holds that there is no proof that these are anything more than 
** coincidences.”’ 

In the third chapter the various systems of Indian philosophy, both 
orthodox and heretical, are briefly reviewed. Besides the well known 
six systems which are more or less completely orthodox, there are the 
Charvakas and the Buddhists, the former out and out materialists, and 
the latter nihilists after the manner of Hume. Certain philosophical 
ideas are enumerated as common to the six orthodox systems, namely 
metempsychosis, immortality of the soul, pessimism, 4arman, infalli- 
bility of the Veda, and the three gunas. These systems would all seem 
to have their source in that great philosophical ferment whose monument 
is the early Upanishad literature. Chronology is the weak point in 
Indian philosophy. Everything is viewed, as it were, sud speci eaternt- 
tatis. Doxography exists in abundance, biography not at all. The in+ 
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dividual thinker was nothing ; the opinion was everything. Hence, as 
nowhere else in the whole field of philosophy, the historian is shut up 
to a judicious use of the Hegelian theory of history as a dialectical 
movement of ideas. The history of philosophy in India is and must 
remain a Dogmengeschichte. 

Chapter IV. deals with the Vedanta, the philosophy of India far 
excellence. Some account is given of the three principal stages as rep- 
resented by the Upanishads, the Vedanta-Satras, and the commentary 
of Cankaricarya. The fundamental doctrine of the Vedanta is declared 
to be the synthesis of subject and object as expressed in the formula 
Tat tvam asi ‘That art thou.’ Thus understood, as the author says, 
*« there is really but little room in it for psychology or cosmology, nay 
even for ethics.’’ Some interesting remarks are made on the Vedénta 
doctrine of evidence. As usually given, the sources of knowledge are 
intuition, inference, and testimony. For the Vedantist, however, the 
supreme source of knowledge is testimony, namely that of the Upani- 
shads as the knowledge-part of the Veda. Intuition and inference in 
their ordinary sense are rejected as primary sources of knowledge. 
But they are given an unusual sense, and so applied to revelation and 
tradition. Thus intuition means revelation, or perhaps better ‘nsight 
in harmony with the testimony of revelation. 

The fifth chapter deals with the so-called prior Mimamsi as opposed 
to the later Mimamsi or Vedanta. The two Mimamsis, earlier and 
later, are properly systems of theology based upon scripture, the one 
being the theology of the earlier or work-part, and the other the theol- 
ogy of the later or knowledge-part of the Veda. In point of view they 
differ as widely as ritual and prophecy in the Old Testament, or as the 
theology of the Talmud and the theology of Paul. The prior Mimamsa 
may be a Darcana or ‘theory’ of life and duty, but it seems hardly 
a philosophy in the modern sense. 

The chapter on the Saimkhya philosophy is the longest, and in some 
respects the most interesting in the whole book. The Samkhya and 
the Vedanta, as the most important systems which India has produced, 
are carefully compared with each other. The Vedanta is monistic, 
its watchword being ‘ one only without a second’; while the Samkhya 
is dualistic, holding that both spirit and matter are self-existent. The 
problem of the Vedanta is the relation of the individual spirit to the 
Supreme Spirit, that of the Samkhya, the relation of spirit to matter. 
The Samkhya is more independent and rationalistic than the Vedanta. 
Although the Samkhya like the Vedanta has its roots in the Upani- 
shads, and so as regards its sources is at least as early as Buddhism, yet 
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the developed Samkhya doctrine, as set forth in the Kapila-Satras, is 
hardly older than the time of Descartes. A good part of the chapter 
is devoted to the exposition of the twenty-five elements of the Samkhya 
as stated in the Tattva-samisa. It is worth noticing that what the 
western thinker understands by mind is here made a development of 
Prakriti ‘nature.’ —Twenty-four Tattvas or ‘ Elements’ cover the whole 
evolution of things, including consciousness and thought, while over 
against these stands Spirit (furusha) as something noumenal. If pur- 
usha were cut out altogether, as might logically be done, there would 
remain a through-going system of materialistic evolution. 

Chapter seven deals with the Yoga and Samkhya in their mutual 
relations. These, in the author’s opinion, are differentiations of some- 
thing more primitive and comprehensive. The Samkhya emphasizes 
the positive control of the mind through right knowledge ; the Yoga, 
the negative control through the restraint of the body by means of 
postures, breathings, and ascetic exercises. Their chief difference con- 
sists in their attitude toward a Supreme Lord, the Samkhya being 
atheistic or at least agnostic, while the Yoga is theistic. 

In the last two chapters the Nydya and Vaiceshika are treated. 
They were doubtless originally one system; for, as Professor Max 
Miiller says, ‘‘ instead of regarding the two as two independent streams 
it seems far more likely that that there existed at first an as yet undif- 
ferentiated body of half philosophical, half popular thought, bearing 
on things that can be known, the Padarthas, 7. ¢., omne scibile, and on 
the means of acquiring such knowledge, from which at a later time, 
according to the preponderance of either the one or the other subject, 
the two systems of Vaiceshika and Nydya branched off.’’ Both, in a 
large general sense, are treatises on logic, and both have as their dis- 
tinguishing doctrine ‘‘ the admission of atoms.”’ 

Thus the six systems divide themselves into three groups of two 
each, namely the Vedanta-Mimamsia, the Samkhya-Yoga, and the 
Nydya-Vaiceshika. Indian ontology is best represented by the 
Vedanta, psychology by the Samkhya, and logic by the Nyaya-Vaice- 
shika. Each of the six systems, as the author points out, has a prac- 
tical aim, namely the salvation of man. As in Stoicism and in the 
systems of Spinoza and Hegel, philosophy is identified with religion. 

This book is a sign of the quickened interest in the thought of India. 
It is written in Professor Max Miiller’s usual style, which is always 
clear and readable, even if somewhat diffuse. It bears witness to the 
zeal and energy of the distinguished author in his old age. 

H. D. GRiswovp. 
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Mit. = Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fir 
systematische Philosophie.—Other titles are self-explanatory. } 


LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


L’ antinomie du transfini. Emite Boret. Rev. Ph., XXV, 4, pp. 

378-383. 

This essay enlarges upon the main theme of a former article on the 
mathematical problem of the ‘‘trans-finite,’’ or ‘‘ new infinite.’’ But it 
considers the matter rather from a psychological point of view, and an- 
nounces its conclusion as follows : ‘‘ Toacquire the notion of the indefinite, 
as it is employed in mathematics, something must be added to the remark 
that ‘after each integer another follows,’ One may see whence the diffi- 
culty in the antinomy of the trans-finite arises ; it is a question of coming 
to understand clearly from what point of view the successive applications 
which are made of the fundamental theorem (that, deing given any numer- 
able whole whatever of increasing functions, there exists one increasing 
function greater than any of them), can be regarded as the same operation. 
For instance, in the study of space there is no difficulty, so long as one 
keeps to a purely geometrical point of view. The points of a straight line 
are all identical, for they have the same general properties. The difficul- 
ties come up with the arithmetical definitions, since here the comprehen- 


sion of these common general properties is least easy.’ 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Art asa Means of Expression. W. J. STILLMAN, International Monthly, 

I, 133-161. 

Art is best described as the harmonic expression of emotion ; it is also 
the expression, through the emotions, of the character of the artist. The 
copyist, whether of nature or of other men, is no artist ; the representation 
of natural objects is not art, but science. Science is common to all men ; 
it is in their emotional nature that men differ, and hence art is the index of 
human character. Emotion naturally expresses itself in rhythm and har- 
mony, as we see in music and the dance ; and this rhythm or harmonic 
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element in a work of art is the distinctly artistic one. But other elements 
enter into and enhance the work of the artist, the chief of which are the 
sense of beauty and imagination. Literal reproduction of any aspect of 
nature is scientific representation, which is the antithesis of art, and the 
prevalence of the scientific temper at the present day is injurious to art. 
It is probably as useless to attempt to revive art in our day as to construct 
a new religion. Art and religion are closely connected, not, however, be- 
cause art depends on religion, but because they both spring from the same 
source, the emotional nature of man. Until a revolution has taken place 
in the nature of the human mind, no nexus between science and either art 
or religion can be established, nor can the antagonism between the scientific 
and the artistic and religious be abolished. Leonardo da Vinci is one of 
the most important witnesses to the difference between the two tendencies. 
His mind was scientific, not artistic, and his paintings are merely realistic 
representations of nature. The attempt to revive art in our day on the 
naturalistic dogma has proved a complete failure. The social and intel- 
lectual conditions which would favor the genesis of a new art cannot be 
defined nor created ; but the prime condition is the revival of spiritual life. 
J. B. PETERSON. 


L’infini nouveau. ET Z. Rev. Ph., XXV, 2, pp. 132-143. 

The author objects to the terms indefinitely and transfinitely as used by 
M. Cantor. The article is a detailed exposition of this objection. When 
we say, in speaking of a series of integers, that we have prolonged it indefi- 
nitely, the sense is obscure ; it is referring to the result obtained by an 
operation that is not definite. Rationally, it is impossible to conceive of a 
series of integers as finished. For M. Cantor the series of integers is the 
result and therefore the theatre of a struggle or an agreement between two 
contrary principles ; the principle of formation, and the principle of arrest. 
This first dogma of the new science can not be efficient, because, according 
as one employs the principle of formation or that of arrest, one can demon- 
strate either a proposition or its antithesis. 

MARGARET E, SCHALLENBERGER. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Die Theorie der dsthetischen Anschauung und die Association. PAUL 

STERN, Z. f. Ph., CXV, 2, pp. 193-203. 

Nachtrag. JOHANNES VOLKELT, Z. f. Ph., CXV, 2, pp. 204-208. 

In his article Stern objects to Volkelt’s procedure in analyzing the esthetic 
judgment. He maintains against Volkelt, that the unity of the zsthetic 
judgment is not due to a fusing of various elements by a function of con- 
sciousness a/f/er these elements appear. They appear at the very first as 
united, not as sundered. We must not speak of zsthetic perception as if 
we had a merely cognitive or logical judgment, and then blended a feeling 
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a) || with it. The perception, if it be zesthetic, is from the beginning that of 

: ) concrete human experience, both cognitive and feeling. Consequently, we 
should refrain from saying that the object, as cognitively perceived, is 
: | enlivened (desee/¢t) by the action of feeling upon it ; though we may admit, 
\ if with circumspection and a warning not to carry the admission too far, that 
| the observed zsthetic object must so act on the observer that there seems 
oa | | to him to be a feeling ruling in it. 

Wi | In his reply Volkelt says that Stern and himself represent diametrically 
| | : | ; opposite ways of thinking. Stern proceeds from the unity of a state of 
Pid consciousness to the different phases in it ; while Volkelt proceeds from the 
separate elements to the unity. There is a manifold of elemental states 
of consciousness. These stand in an inner connection with one an- 
other,—a connection which we may call a fusion (Verschmelsung). In 
zsthetic perception we distinguish the sense or cognitive element, and the 
itt feeling element. We may say that the feeling content penetrates or builds 
| ! itself into the cognitive content. These two aspects or elements of thought 

may be more or less independent and separate and still subsist : hence the 


| propriety of considering their unity as a fusion. But their distinctness 

consists not in one existing and then the other ; nor does their union con- 

| a sist in one imposing itself upon the other. Their distinctness lies in the 

fact that they are qualitatively different expressions of consciousness ; their 

union in that these different expressions inhere in one concrete act of 

knowing. We may understand the fusion process as a special peculiarity 
or function of consciousness. 


R. V. NYE. 


A New Explanation of Weber's Law. Leon M. Sotomons. Psych. 

Rev., VII, 3, pp. 234-240. 

The theory here presented is the outgrowth of some experiments upon 
the perception of sudden pressure changes. The author says: ‘‘If toa 
pressure, s, we suddenly add an increment, ds, without removing the 
| original pressure, the change is perceived, not by a comparison of the 
|) if old pressure, s, with the new pressure, s+ ds; but directly as such."’ 
a ul ) Weber's law is deduced from the known fact of the variability of brain 
| | process with constant stimulus. The threshold simply measures the range 
} | of this variability. Zwo stimuli must differ by more than the range of this 
| | variability for their difference to be perceived. The threshold ratio 
|) Ae measures, not the delicacy of a sense, but its constancy; it is the 
| ' variation ratio of the irritability. The threshold varies as the pro- 
i? duct of the stimulus and the percentage variability of the irritability. 
. . Weber's law should hold, therefore, as long as the variations of the irrita- 
bility remain the same. It is claimed that this theory treats the whole of 
| || threshold phenomena together, and finds the explanation of Weber's law 
| 5 in the facts which account for the existence of the threshold. Sut once 
grant this variability, and nothing more is necessary; all the phenomena 
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connected with thresholds follow easily from this. Both the reigning 
theories offer simply an interpretation of Weber's law, which does not 
connect it with other threshold phenomena, nor with any other well known 
psychological or physiological phenomena. 

MARGARET E, SCHALLENBERGER. 


On the Relation of Stimulus to Sensation in Visual Impressions. C. 

Liroyp MorGaNn. Psych. Rev., VII, 3, pp. 217-233. 

The author states the object of this investigation briefly as follows: 
«First, to produce what appears to the eye to be a smooth and even grada- 
tion from white into black through deepening shades of gray ; secondly, 
to determine the proportionate amounts of stimulus or physical excitation, 
and to express them in a curve by means of the graphic method; and 
finally to ascertain the principles on which the amounts of stimulus and of 
sensation are related to each other.’’ The method used for preparation of 
the discs was based on that employed by Kirschmann. The method for 
preparing the best sort of disc is described in detail. Both black and white 
and black and colored discs were used. The results from the phenomena 
under consideration are that ‘‘ the Weber-Fechner formula cannot be ac- 
cepted as it stands in the text-books.'’ The law which is indicated by the 
observations is, ‘‘that egua/ increments of sensation are produced by i- 
crements of stimulus in geometrical progression,’’ The formula is not 
applicable to the curves throughout their whole extent. 

F. M. WINGER. 


L ennui: étude psychologigue. Dr. Tarprev, Rev. Ph., XXV, 

I, 2, and 3, pp. I-30, 144-175, and 237-255. 

The author gives a detailed account of the causes and effects of ennud of 
different kinds, together with the names of some of the principal writers on 
the subject, and the celebrated cases they have described. There are six 
causes of ennui. Physical or mental weakness takes the first rank ; it may be 
either acute and superficial, or chronic and profound. ‘ This weakness may 
appear early, or as a result of age, and brings with it states more or less con- 
scious of ennui. The second cause of ennui is lack of variety and of power in 
one’s capacities. This type includes the imbecile ; the mediocre, the class 
which reserves its energy so as to live long; the feeble, who are strong in 
spirit but weak in flesh ; those poorly equilibrated, superior in conception 
but weak in execution ; the torpid dreamer ; the melancholiac. The third 
kind of ennui is caused by any inferiority, or by any lack of life, and 
develops slowly and unconsciously. The fourth kind in the monotony of in- 
action or repetition, the stage of ennui which is most physiological, and to 
which everyone is subject. Fifth, the ennui of satiety overtakes those who 
have a surplus of wealth, for whom every desire is satisfied,and for whom there 
is ‘nothing new under the sun.’ It is an exaggerated repletion which leads 
to distaste. In this turning away from work effort is avoided, neither soci- 
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ety nor the self is benefited, and arrest of development follows. It is need 
or desire which makes objects valuable. There is a simple and heroic 
remedy for ennui of this sort—complete change of mode of life and re- 
building of character. The sixth sort of en#ud is that which arises through 
a feeling of the emptiness of life. It includes the ideas of the impossibility 
of happiness, the vanity of all kinds of effort, the knowledge of egoism, a 
realization of universal imbecility, in other words, pessimism. It may be 
due to privation, organic weakness, or to speculation which leads to the 
conclusion that nothing is worth while. If ez is the result of an intel- 
lectual operation, intelligence will have some power over it, will attack it 


by irony and become its master by stoicism. 
F, M. WINGER. 


ETHICAL. 


Fragen der Geschichtswissenschaft: I[, Unrecht und Recht der ‘‘organis- 
chen" Gesellschaftstheorie. Paut BARTH. V. f. w. Ph., XXIV, 1, pp. 
69-97. 

In a previous article the author has shown that the possibility of estab- 
lishing causal connections among events is, necessarily, much more slight in 
the case of an individual life than in the case of a society or a determinate 
part of society. A true theory of society, therefore, must confirm this con- 
clusion. A theory which conforms to this demand is offered in the con- 
ception of society as an organism. Since this conception is often attacked, 
it is necessary to determine in how far the form in which it is ordi- 
narily held, is of valid application. First of all, our notion of ‘ organism’ 
must be made definite. The distinction between organism and mechanism 
was first clearly drawn by Kant, who correctly ascribes to the organism the 
following differentiating characteristics : (1) The parts depend with respect 
to their existence and form upon their relation to the whole ; (2) the parts mu- 
tually produce each other, both as regards their forms and their relations ; (3) 
the whole produces other beings which share in its essential nature. Kant's 
conception of the organism still prevails in biology. On the basis of this 
definition society must also be regarded as an organism. For it is a unity 
which seeks to maintain itself against disintegrating forces, and which con- 
ditions the development of its members. Apart from society, man becomes 
a mere animal. The masterpieces of art always mark a high state of social 
development. Again, the members of society mutually condition each 
other. Finally, society reproduces itself, in space by colonization, etc., in 
time by inculcating its essential principles in the minds of the rising genera- 
tions. However, a fundamental difference must be recognized between the 
physical organism and the social organism. The constituent element of the 
former is the cell, which is physical, or at most psycho-physical. The con- 
stituent element of the latter is the individual, regarded as a being endowed 
with volition. Because the individual is a member of society with regard 
to his will, and not with regard to his body, he may belong to several forms 
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of society at the same time. The term ‘society’ usually denotes those 
permanent unions of individuals which directly or indirectly spring from 
blood relationship. Besides this form of society, however, there are so- 
cieties which exist for the sake of religion, learning, etc. It is impossible 
to set a limit to the number of distinct forms of society that may arise in 
thefuture. Perhaps the best term that can be applied to this union of wills 
which we call society, is that of spiritual organism. Previous exponents of 
the view that society is an organism, have failed to recognize the spiritual 
nature pertaining to this organism, and have only attempted to trace, as far 
as possible, its identity with the physical organism. In spite of this neces- 
sary distinction, however, the conception of society as an organism is not 
a mere metaphor. In the attempt to causally relate historical conditions 
it is of supreme importance. If society is simply an aggregate, its changes 
are quite beyond the reach of explanation. Boyp Bope. 


Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental Development, W. CALpv- 

WELL. Am. J. of Soc., V, 2, pp. 182-192. 

In this article the author considers some of the important facts brought 
out in Baldwin's Social and Ethical Interpretations of Mental Development, 
together with Professor Dewey's criticism of this work. The book attempts 
to show that the ‘‘ principles of the development of the individual apply 
also to the evolution of society.’’ The two chief results, which make the 
book one of the most important in the field of philosophy and psychology 
that have appeared in this decade, are that the self must be conceived as a 
soctus, as a bipolar unity, as one term or end of a personal relation 
arising out of a common or identical thought-content or action-content, and 
that society is a psychological organization. The same psychological prin- 
ciples of imitation and generaliza‘ion, of habit and accommodation, are 
present in both the social organization and in the personal mental organi- 
zation. Professor Baldwin has successfully used the genetic method. He 
has not assumed self and society, but the fact of mental development, and 
shown that apart from the genetic method it is impossible to understand the 
nature of consciousness and of conscious processes. There is nothing stable 
about the self but the process of its growth in a social environment, and its 
imperative duty of affecting that environment. The uniqueness of his work 
consists in his exhibiting to us by the genetic method the workings of the 
social self. The importance of the work to positive psychology is in the 
fulness of detail with which he works out the relations of thought-pro- 
cess to action-process. He shows how great a part imitation plays both in 
the life of the individual and in that of society. We assimilate thoughts 
of individuals by first assimilating their actions. Thought is the chief 
matter of social organization, and, hence, society may be treated as a psy- 
chological organization. Personality is also treated from the genetic stand- 
point ; it has no reality unless there is progress, and not alone progress 
of the individual, but progress of society as a whole. 

Harry L, TAYLor, 
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L’ enseignement scientifique de la morale. A. BERTRAND. Rev. Ph., XXV, 

I, pp. 31-52. 

Fichte, says M. Bertrand, sums up all morality in the formula : ‘* being 
free, and remaining free '’—for the first part states the psychological, and the 
second the moral consciousness, besides expressing very exactly the passage 
from science to morality. Common to both is the principle of non-contra- 
diction, which alone can assume the perfect coherence of action and unity of 
thought and will with the logical accord of thought. To be sure, this very 
principle of non-contradiction must be taken on faith—the faith with which 
the moralist accepts those truths that sciences foreign to his own furnish 
him as working material. There follows the outline of a four-years course 
in sociology and morals—tentative, of course, and filled with historical and 
critical comments. The first year M. Bertrand would give to psychology ; 
the second to logic (with especial regard to logical errors and fallacies); 
the third to esthetics; and the fourth to political economy, institutional 
history, and social morality—in a word, as he says, to sociology. 

GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Zur Einleitung in die Sociologie. FERDINAND TONNIES, Z. f. Ph., CXV, 

2, pp. 240-251. 

In this article the writer has particular reference to his work entitled 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, The social unity, like any other unity, 
may be understood either as preceding the parts, which unity is called 
Gemeinschaft, or as constructed by thought out of a previous multiplicity, 
in which case it is called Gese//schaft. 1n the former case the unity finds 
expression primarily in affection, in the latter case in economic relations, 
in which individuals, more or less antagonistic to each other, nevertheless 
coéperate. In the theory put forth by the writer in the above mentioned 
book, it is attempted to maintain the individualistic conception within and in 
dependence upon the organic conception. The organic theory expresses 
the original and all-inclusive nature of social relations, provided that this 
theory be understood psychologically. The current theories follow too 
closely the analogy of biology and so do not adequately represent the facts. 
On the other hand, the scientific value of the theories which take their 
point of departure from the ‘ state of nature,’ is that they oppose themselves 
to all supernatural explanations, and find the ratio essendi of the social 
structure in man's thinking and willing. Their defect is that they take a 
certain form of will, the will that distinguishes sharply between means and 
end, as the sole type of the human will, and so regard social relations sim- 
ply as means to individual ends. There are, however, two forms of will. 
In the one case the will does not clearly distinguish between means and 
end; the end simply marks the stage of completion, while the means 
mark the stage of development regarding that which is willed ; end and 
means are both willed spontaneously and include each other. This rela- 
tion between means and end, which is best exemplified in artistic activity, 
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represents Gemeinschaft. In the other case the ideas of end and means 
exclude each other, and it becomes necessary to unite them. End and 
means act upon each other with mechanical necessity ; the means are 
willed only for the sake of the end. This relation between end and means 
is exemplified in barter. It represents Gese//schaft, and indicates that 
ideas have become more individual and abstract. The mechanical form 
thus arises out of and coexists with the organic form of society. There is 
no individualism except as it proceeds from and is conditioned by Gemein- 


schaft, or as it produces and maintains Gesed/schaft. 
Boyp BoDE. 


La sociologie biologique et le régime des castes. C. BouGLe, Rev. Ph., 

XXV, 4. PP. 337-352. 

The great question of the day for sociologists, says M. Bouglé, is 
whether society is or is not an organism. If it is, how great a light 
will biology throw upon sociology? To test the proposition let us apply 
the organic theory to some particular sociological problem, and see if it 
will enable us to reach a definite conclusion. Take, for instance, the 
question of the probable consequences of democracy: are they likely to 
be good or evil? Now, what are the laws biology has found true for 
animal organisms? First and foremost, that one may measure the per- 
fection of the organism by the differentiation of its functions, But, as a 
corollary, it is added that the elements composing the varied organs in be- 
coming thus organized, give up their individual freedom. Work is 
specialized, each cell does one thing and nomore. Is this true of society ? 
Is it not rather the case that in the highest society individuality most 
abounds? Biological laws half apply to sociological facts, but men are 
animals differing from others, not only in complexity of organization, but in 
the possession of consciousness. This is the decisive fact which explains 
why differentiation produces opposite effects in the social and in the or- 
ganic world. Arguing from biological data, the inevitable conclusion would 
seem to be that a strict caste system was the ideal for society. All ex- 
perience contradicts this, however, and makes it evident that society 
is more than a mere organism, to which biological laws apply. So 
that if one wishes to discover the normal effects of different social systems, 
aristocratic or democratic, they must not be compared with animal or- 
ganisms but with each other. Sociology is not biology transposed, but an 
analytic history of different social forms. 

GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


Essai sur le méchanique sociale. L' énergie sociale et ses mensurations. 
WINIARSSKI. Rev. Ph., XXV, 2, pp. 113-134. 
The social aggregate is only a system of points in perpetual movement, 
approaching or receding from one another. The first cause of this move- 
ment is, by analogy with physical mechanics, the force of attraction 
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Certain gases combine more easily than others, and in the same way people 
attract or repel one another. While chemical phenomena are the mani- 
festations of cosmic energy, psychical phenomena are manifestations of 
biological energy. Everything that exists manifests itself under one of the 
two forms, matter and energy. The Jaw of the conservation of matter is : 
‘* Nothing is lost, nothing is created, everything is transformed."' There 
are two forms of energy, active and potential. All of the theories of the 
animists and vitalists, who seek for a special foundation of life independent 
of mechanical laws, are vestiges of the dreams of the middleages. All in- 
tellectual, economic, political, civil, religious, and zsthetic manifestations 
have their origin in the physiological foundations of life, hunger and love. 
As far as we know, these two impulses consist merely in the attraction of our 
bodies acting upon other bodies, animate or inanimate. Social energy can 
be reduced to biological energy. Just as all action of cosmic masses is 
accompanied by the production of heat, so all movement of biological social 
masses is transformed into psychical phenomena of different kinds. Here 
can be applied the first principle of thermo-dynamics, 7. ¢., equivalence. 
The application of this principle to social systems can only be made in a 
general way. Where there exists in society any differences in intensity of 
desires, this difference tends to be equalized in provoking struggle, com- 
petition, and work. The definitive end of this process of struggle is im- 
mobility. But there is the important factor of reversibility. The 
maximum of useful work is obtained when the resistance of the machine 
is equal to the prime mover in such a way that resistance can in its 
turn become prime mover. Applied to the social system, this explains 
a great mass of phenomena. Society in the past was based upon the 
separation of the classes, and cycles of transformation were therefore 
less reversible then than they are to-day. Whenever heat is manifested 
with mechanical effect, there must be a difference in temperature ; when- 
ever the social movement of work is executed, there must be a difference 
in the intensity of biological energy, the primitive source of which is 
hunger. The superior races represent the energy which puts the mechanism 
into activity. When all the force of the energy is exhausted, the 
mechanical action stops. True social progress can never stop ; but it is well 
to know in an abstract way the mode of action and tendency of the different 


social forces. : 
MARGARET E, SCHALLENBERGER, 


HISTORICAL. 


Die Methode Spinozas. Raovt Ricuter. Z. f. Ph., Bd. 113, pp. 12-37. 

Spinoza’s method is not merely ontological, it is a conscious ontology of 
quite a different sort from that of the Scholastics. We can not say that 
Spinoza unconsciously confuses ‘thought’ and ‘being’; he consciously 
adopts and defends this identification. The ontological tendency of the 
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system is shown in its results as well as in its presuppositions. An example 
of this is seen in the relation of the two concepts of ‘adequate’ and ‘true’ 
ideas, which are at first separated, but finally identified. The final ground 
for this identification is not epistemological, but metaphysical. In God, 
ideas follow with absolute necessity from one another, and in the same way 
bodies are conditioned. Now these two series correspond ; therefore 
in God the ‘adequate’ ideas are also ‘true’ ideas. But as man has only 
true ideas in so far as God constitutes his essence, true and adequate ideas 
correspond in him also. Spinoza adopted from the Scholastics the identi- 
fication of value with degrees of existence, supporting it, however, with acute 
reasoning. But when the identification of value with what possesses reality 
had once been made, and the latter equated with clear logical ideas (as op- 
posed to error which is a negation), the proposition was already gained 
that all virtue and value consists in adequate knowledge. Spinoza strenu- 
ously opposes the method of proceedin, by means of abstractions. But be- 
sides the universals which are abstract (notiones universailes), he recognizes 
another kind of universals (notiones communes), which are in the highest de- 
_gree real, clear, and true. Starting from the highest of these most real 
.thoughts—that of the being which is the cause of all—we should arrange 
our thoughts in such a way that its essence may be the cause of all our 
ideas. Then our knowledge will to the highest degree correspond with 
nature. So we pass from one real entity to another, following the series of 
fixed and external things, but never passing to abstractions and universals. 
These fixed and eternal things, Spinoza tells us, though they are them- 
selves particular, will, on account of their presence everywhere and their 
pervasive power, serve us as universals, and as the proximate causes of all 
things. The truth of these nofiones communes is not proved by any logical 
process, but is apprehended immediately in intuition and feeling, rather 
_than through demonstration. If the eternal and unchangeable being and 
‘its laws act as a universal, its existence can not be derived from its own 
_concept, and if individual things and their laws are included in it, this 
must be a presupposition of the system, not the result of a logical deduc- 
tion. This view is supported by Spinoza’s doctrine of the various kinds of 
knowledge. For he refuses to regard logical or rational knowledge as the 
highest knowledge. The idea of the highest is no abstract notion, and the 
highest knowledge is not demonstrative. To intuition alone is the deepest 
essence of things, the immediate knowledge of God and his attributes, re- 
vealed. And Spinoza’s doctrine that the criterion of truth is found in the 
immediate feeling of certainty agrees with this. The truth of the system does 
not rest on the logical validity of its conclusions, nor on the consistency of its 
fundamental notions, but its propositions gain their real cogency through 
the accompanying feeling of immediate conviction. Why, then, the show 
of logical demonstration? The answer lies in the concept of intuition. 
The complete intuition of all things in God demands complete freedom, 
and of this no man is completely capable. Only a gradual approach to 
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this is possible. It is necessary, then, to adopt the second-best mode of 
procedure, and adopt the geometrical method as a make-shift (Nosbehe/f), 
With regard to the choice of the mathematical method, the author shows 
that the explanation of this—apart from its historical sources—lies in the 
nature of the presuppositions of Spinoza’s system. In this connection he 
discusses the doctrine of parallelism, and the conception of time as a con- 
fused idea. Both of these are shown to be immediate consequences of 
Spinoza's fundamental premises, and rather methodological concepts of the 


system, than propositions gained through logical proofs. 


La substance d’ aprés Leibniz. Piat. Rev. Néo-Scol., VII, 1, 

PP- 33-57- 

Leibniz, it is to be remembered, declares our author, was first a scholas- 
tic, and then a follower of Descartes, before he ‘‘ became himself.'’ Not 
till toward 1685 did he develop his own characteristic doctrines. Mechan- 
ism was to him but the ante-chamber of truth. The world was more than a 
machine. The machine was only what one saw ; at its base was being— 
power, life, thought, and desire. The entire world, including in it its 
Creator, was a system of souls which differed from one another only in the 
intensity of theiraction. Corporeal aggregates were composed of monads 
—simple principles the essence of which was perception. Each of these 
had some representation of the infinite, from which it derived distinct ideas . 
and of the universe, from which it derived confused ideas. Only the ideas 
of God were entirely distinct. All was thought: the monads, so far as 
physical matters went, were wholly shut within themselves ; but they ex- 
erted upon each other an ideal influence by means of the harmony pre- 
established between them by God. The human organism itself was only 
a system of representations: its reality was entirely phenomenal. Space 
and time, also, were ideas existing by and for thought—relations that the 
created beings sustained between themselves. To Leibniz the monads 
were the only realities ; then came Kant, substituting for the infinite multi- 
plicity of the monads the indefiniteness of matter; and lastly Fichte re- 


duced matter itself to a form of consciousness. 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 


La premitre antinomie mathématique de Kant, CHARLES DuUNAN. Rev. 

Ph., XXV, 4, PP- 353-377: 

This article has been called forth by recent speculations which, reject- 
ing Kant's solution of his first two ‘mathematical’ antinomies as inade- 
quate, have returned again to the problem of the finite or infinite character 
of the universe. The author replies in detail to a number of these writers’ 
objections, stating his own views in return. His conclusions are best 
summed up by his own closing words: ‘‘ Thus for us as for Kant,” 
he says, ‘‘the first mathematical antinomy is solved by the consideration 
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that the phenomenal world does not exist in itself, but only by right of an 
intellectual representation. ... For Kant, however, the phenomonal 
world is unreal as a creation of thought, and consequently as something 
which is distinguished from thought, so far as that is a creating act. For 
us, on the contrary, the phenomenal world . . . is the activity of thought 
itself, and as such it assumes the character of an existing thing, since being 
is action. Therefore, while Kant’s solution is simple and negative, ours is 
double and positive. The world as a totality is neither finite nor infinite, 
not because it does not exist as a totality, but because, existing, it is at 
once phenomenal and noumenal. . . . But, as far asit is phenomenal, the 
world is finite, and as far as noumenal, if not exactly infinite, since it is not 
quantitative, itis something which, in the category of quantity, is translated 
by the idea of the infinite.’’ 
GEORGIA BENEDICT. 
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The Grammar of Science. By KARL PEARSON. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. London, Adam and Charles Black, 1900.—pp. xii, 
540. 

The contents and general character of the grammar are too well known 
from its first edition to require recapitulation. An important addition is 
made to the treatment of evolution. The application of the statistical 
method, used by the author in his own researches, to a problem no 
usually subjected to such treatment, serves to exemplify an advance toward 
the ‘‘ quantitative ideal'’ (p. 373). 

The critical treatment of a method should furnish us with an analysis 
of its nature, of the material to which it is applied, and of the possible limits 
to itsachievement. ‘‘ The classification of facts and the formation of judg- 
ments independent of the idiosyncracies of the individual mind essentially 
sum up the aim and method of modern science.'’ These judgments express 
our ‘‘ recognition of the sequence and relative significance’’ of the facts 
classified (p. 6). The facts themselves turn out to be sense impressions, 
either immediate or recalled (pp. 39 ff.). Out of these we construct our 
perceptual world of objects among which the self is one (pp. 66). 

The author follows the steps of this construction along familiar empirical 
lines. He sees, however, and attempts to remove a difficulty that is often 
enough overlooked in this connection. Sensations seem to have some 
right to stand for peculiarly individual experiences: how then can they 
serve as material for a construction whose very nature is to be ‘‘ indepen- 
dent of the idiosyncracies of the individual mind?’’ Further, the observed 
routine of experience, that we formulate in scientific laws, may be shown in 
various ways to depend upon the ‘‘ perceptive and reasoning faculties "’ of 
the observer. How then can we hope to frame an objective science? 
The author appeals from the individual to the normal human being. Re- 
marking that departure from the normal perception is closely allied to 
divergence from the normal organism, the question, why should there bea 
normal human being, receives an answer suggested by the doctrine of sur- 
vival. The many advantages of agreement among perceiving subjects 
would lead to the elimination of the organism whose abnormalities were 
responsible for its exceptional perceptions (pp. 47, 100-107, 157, etc.). 

This appeal to the normal experience to explain the universality of scien- 
tific law, and men’s common possession of the facts it refers to, may serve 
to illustrate the ease with which the author passes over difficulties that might 
well ‘‘ gravel a philosopher." One is supposed to construct one's neigh- 
bors and one’s own self out of one’s sensory experience with its observed 
routine. Then, in order to make sure that this construct does not reflect 
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«the idiosyncracies of an individual mind,’’ one appeals to these neighbors 


for confirmation. It is hard to see when or how these creatures of an indi-° 


vidual mind should have won sufficient independence to comment on their 
parent's shortcomings. For the rest, it is not very clear whether it is the 
constructing self or the constructed self which would be condemned by 
their dissent. 

Turning from this account of scientific method to the question of its limit 
as an instrument for acquiring knowledge, the author's answer is unhesitat- 
ing: it has no absolute limit. A theory of knowledge and a description of 
scientific method must be identical, and if an attempt at the former leads 
us to posit certain ‘unknowables,’ it sets up ‘fetishes’ that a poetic 
nature may feel to be sublime, but which science can only find amusing 
(pp. 14-25). The author is inclined to regard the metaphysician as wedded 
tothese ‘‘ unknowables,’’ and as sharing with the theologian the ridicule of 
having invented and fostered illusions. 

Now as a rule there is no one more afraid of ‘ unknowables’ than is the 
metaphysician, and if sometimes he embraces one it is with a sort of de- 
spair. But this despair springs from the contemplation of difficulties the 
author can hardly be said to have faced ; and the mistake of having yielded 
to it is immediately seized upon by succeeding schools as a point of depar- 
ture. Only, the spectacle of an Aristotle or of a Kant stumbling into pit- 
falls he himself has been foremost in pointing out, presents to the student 


. of history a matter for reflection rather than merriment. The ease with 


which a detected error may disguise itself in a new formula, and pass for 
sound doctrine, should make one cautious about congratulating oneself on 
having escaped from an old mistake. This caution the author seems 
scarcely to have felt in the midst of the enthusiasm with which he expels 
certain ‘‘ fetisches of the metaphysician from the ‘‘ temple of science."’ 

There is space for only one example ; but we may take one that is char- 
acteristic of the type of thought that our author represents. Consider, ¢. g., 
the relation of the discredited ‘thing-in-itself’ to the accepted ‘fact of 
observation’ which serves as material for scientific construction. In 
placing the former beyond the range of possible experience, it is generally 
felt that we have robbed ourselves of any terms that might serve to describe 
it. Not only do we not énow the historical thing-in- itself, but we have no 
way of explaining what it is that we do not know—hence the emptiness of 
the conception. It may seem that nothing could be safer from such an 
objection than a bare ‘fact of experience.’ Yet if this term is to stand 
for that from which ‘scientific construction starts, as from a datum, it is 
clear that it cannot owe any part of its original meaning to the ‘ classifi- 
cations’ that science effects as part of the structure. If however, we try 
to describe a fact in terms that do not get their meaning from just such a 
classification, we shall find ourselves helpless. It need scarcely be said 
that ‘sense-impression’ is no such term, To leave the ‘fact’ a limit 
to the process of tearing our structure down again, is to make the very 
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paradigm of ‘perceptual’ experience a ‘conceptual abstract.’ To leave 
it quite undescribed is to expose it to the chief objections that are urged 
against a thing-in-itself. When the author says, ‘‘I can receive a sense- 
impression without recognizing it, or a sense-impression does not involve 
consciousness "’ (p. 45, cf. p. 102), the reader may feel that the choice between 
a ‘thing’ that exists apart from experience, and an ‘impression’ that 
exists apart from consciousness, is a choice between the wolf and the wolf 
in sheep's clothing. Only a failure to grasp the historical motives for a 
‘ metaphysical fetish’ could make it possible for one to laugh the ‘thing’ 
out of countenance and invite the ‘in-itselfness’ to join in the chorus. 
EpGAR A. SINGER, JR. 


Die ethischen Grundfragen, Zehn Vortrige von THEODOR Lipps. Theil- 
weise gehalten im Volkshochschulverein zu Miinchen. Hamburg, und 
Leipzig, Verlag von Leopold Voss, 1899.—pp. 308. 

This course of lectures contains in outline a system of ethics worked out 
from the perfectionist point of view, and largely dominated by the spirit of 
Kant. Regard for what we have, and what we are ; and, by sympathy, re- 
gard for what others have, and what they are, give us the four essentially 
independent and basal motives of conduct—egoism, self-respect, altruism, 
and respect for others. As psychological factors all motives are good. 
The object of our moral judgment is, however, not a motive as such, but 
the relation of motives, or the relative energy of their effect in us. Thus, 
the pleasure in cruelty is, like the feeling for tragedy, dependent on a defi- 
nite relation of the effect of the pleasure and displeasure elements, ‘‘ Cru- 
elty arises and can arise only when the displeasure at the pain of the victim 
(2. ¢., sympathy), is small in comparison with the pleasure in the conscious- 
ness of power’’ (p. 53). All that is positive in manis good. ‘‘ Not the 
willing of man is evil, but his not willing.’’ Just as in the intellectual 
realm, the single experience always contains an element of truth, and it is 
only the judgment which isa relation between experiences that can be false, 
so the single motive in itself is good, and it is only in relation to others that 
evil can arise. Such parallels as this between the intellectual and the prac- 
tical are a favorite devise with the author, and sometimes give him support 
for his argument which is more apparent than real. Thus the question as 
to the existence of an absolute morality is answered by pointing to our con- 
viction in a universally valid truth in physics, despite the errors of the past 
and the unsettled problems of the present. 

Utilitarianism and eudemonism, or the ethics of happiness, are criticized 
for placing the higher value upon what we have, rather than upon what we 
are. A moral disposition is what gives a man moral worth. Moral worth 
is nothing else than worth of personality. ‘All values which we know 
are either values for man or values of man. And the latter are the moral 
values'’ (p. 132). 
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Perhaps the most valuable feature of the book is the keen psychological 
analysis that is displayed throughout. Especially interesting is the use 
made of the element of sympathy in zsthetics to show that the altruistic 
sentiments are radically distinct from the egoistic. When practical ques- 
tions are touched upon it is always in an elevated and inspiring spirit—e. g., 
the discussion of educational ideals, of the family, and of the woman-ques- 
tion. On the last topic it is urged that just because woman is different from 
man, she has different interests, and is thus entitled to political repre- 
sentation by her own sex. 

The style is clear and compact, and the sentences short. While the reas- 
oning is clear, and the analyses perhaps at times over-refined, the presen- 
tation is always so straightforward and free from all incumbering tehnicalities 
and pedantries as to adapt the work to the general reader who is inter- 
ested in ethical reflections. 

F. C. FRENCH. 


L'éducation des sentiments. Par F&LIx THomas, Professeur de philo- 

sophie au lycée de Versailles. Paris, Alcan, 1899.—pp. 287. 

The general standpoint of this work is essentially the same as that of 
Ribot'’s Psychologie des sentiments. Will is the fundamental fact to which 
the life of feeling must be referred. Toa perfectly passive being every- 
thing would be indifferent, nothing would be agreeable or disagreeable. 
Activity is thus the condition without which pleasure and pain would not 
exist. The instincts, appetites, and emotions are still more closely related 
to will, for they simply represent the definite tendencies to action which are 
determined by the constitution of the individual's particular nature. As 
such, they may be called ‘inclinations.’ They can best be classified ac- 
cording to the end to which they are directed, and may, therefore, be di- 
vided into ‘ personal,’ ‘ social,’ and ‘ ideal’ inclinations. The personal in- 
clinations have their source in self-love, or the desire for self-preservation. 
They include the bodily appetites, fear, anger, the desire for independ- 
ence, the property instinct, and amour propre, which implies the sense of, 
personal dignity. Under the head of ‘social inclinations,’ come love 
friendship, love of country, pity, emulation. The selfish and social ten- 
dencies are both subordinate to the ideal inclinations. ‘‘ The true, the 
beautiful, and the good, is the triple ideal towards which all the forces of our 
being are inevitably attracted."’ In the case of the ideal inclinations, too, 
the element of subordination enters. The good is superior to truth and 
beauty ; it completes and dominates them, The particular tendencies to 
activity, therefore, constitute a species of hierarchy. The particular ends 
of the special faculties are all subordinate to the end of the organized being 
as such, which is expressed in the ethical tendency. 

Since feeling in all its phases is so closely connected with conduct, it is 
evident that the education of the feelings is at least as important as the 
training of the intellect. To indicate the rules which should be observed in 
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this education of the feelings is the author's ulterior aim. Both in its theo- 
retical and practical aspects the book possesses considerable merit, and it 
can be cordially recommended. It is well planned, well written, and the 
general tone is admirable. 

Davip Irons. 


Footnotes to Evolution. A Series of Popular Addresses on the Evolution 
of Life. By Davip Starr JORDAN, Ph.D., President of Leland Stan. 
ford University. With Supplementary Essays by Professor E. G, 
CONKLIN, Professor F. M. MCFARLAND, Professor J. P. SMirH. New 
York, D. Appleton & Company, 1898.—pp. xviii, 392. 

This volume is a collection of essays which deal in a more or less popu- 
lar way with the general doctrine of evolution, the factors of organic evo- 
lution, the physical basis of heredity, and the application of the evolu- 
tionary point of view to questions which lie beyond the sphere of natural 
science. The supplementary essays are three in number : Professor Conk- 
lin contributes a paper on ‘‘ The Factors of Evolution from the Standpoint 
of Embryology *’; Professor McFarland is responsible for the chapter on 
‘* The Physical Basis of Heredity ’’; Professor Smith discusses ‘‘ The Tes- 
timony from Paleontology.’’ There is necessarily some repetition, and a 
certain lack of system in a compilation of this kind, but the volume asa 
whole will prove a useful handbook to the general reader. To the student 
of philosophy the most interesting feature of the book will be the general 
point of view which President Jordan develops in the final chapters. The 
author's attitude to philosophical questions seems to be determined largely 
by his faith in the struggle for existence. Knowledge is simply a survival 
advantage. It is essentially practical, its raison d' Zire is its ability to guide 
action aright so that the agent may escape destruction. The criterion of 
truth is defined in accordance with this conception of cognition. ‘‘ The 
final test of truth is this: Can we make it work? Can we trust our lives 
to it?’’ That our ordinary sensations and our inductions from them are 
truthful so far as they go, is proved by the fact that we have safely trusted 
them. The conclusions of philosophy cannot stand this test. ‘‘ In so far 
as they do, they are conclusions of science. As science advances in any 
field, philosophy is driven out of it.'" The reason is that science follows 
the facts, stops where the facts stop, and is guided by experiment, while 
philosophy seeks ultimate knowledge and is governed by the logical demand 
for continuity, and by the emotional demand for a conception which will 
satisfy the human ‘ heart,’ 

Davip IRONS. 


Friedrich Nietzsche, aphorismes et fragments choisis. Par HENRI LIcH- 
TENBERGER. Paris, Bailliére et Cie., 1899.—pp. xxxii, 181. 
The professed purpose of this book is to make the philosophy of Friedrich 
Nietzsche more accessible to Frenchmen, and the extracts chosen for transla- 
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tion are so selected as to show at once the different aspects of his work, 
and the general trend of the whole. While all of Nietzsche's books are 
represented, the larger part of the space is given to A/so sprach Zara- 
thustra. In addition to the explanatory and bibliographical preface to each 
group of selections, the introduction contains an account of Nietzsche's 
personality, as it is exhibited in his life and philosophy, The whole is 
little more than a popularized form of certain portions of the writer's former 
book, La philosophie de Nietzsche. 
Grace Dotson. 


Psychologische Untersuchung ueber das Lesen. Von BENNO ERDMANN 
und RayMonD DopGe. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1898.—pp. viii, 360. 
This investigation is devoted to three main problems. The first con- 

siders the relative times of eye-movements and reading pauses. The rate 

of eye-movements and the length of each pause were both found to be 
nearly constant at all times, so that the rate of reading is largely deter- 
mined by the number of pauses to the line. It was found that the num- 
ber of pauses was nearly constant under the same conditions, but varied with 
the familiarity of the matter, were more frequent for foreign languages than 
for the mother tongue, and were also more frequent at the beginning than at 
the end of the line. The explanation is, of course, that in familiar matter 
less needs to be clearlyseen, and more is supplied from the context. 

Therefore, the pauses need not be so frequent. 

The second problem was the older one of Cattell and Goldscheider as to 
how many things may be seen at the same time. Here the results of the 
authors confirm those of Cattell, that four or five separate letters can be seen 
at once, and that four or five times as many can be recognized if they are 
grouped in words. A study was also made of the errors that occur in read- 
ing words that are only indistinctly seen. On the basis of the facts thus ob- 
tained, the conclusion is reached that the words are read as wholes in terms 
of the outline, and that the letters are Cutaety seen, and the words not 
spelled through letter by letter. 

The experiments on the last question (the reaction times of reading) also 
bear upon the controversy of the alienists as to the way in which 
words are read, and serve to confirm the view advocated. It was seen 
that words of four letters can be read more quickly than single letters, and 
that the time of reading increases with the length of the word. Incidentally 
the general question of the computation of psychical times is subjected to a 
thorough criticism, and the conclusion is reached that the method of Cat- 
tell is not adequate to the facts. 

There is little that can be said in general criticism of the book. The 
problems are thoroughly worked through, and the answers are apparently 
reliable, particularly as they, for the most part, serve merely to confirm the 
studies of earlier investigators in the same field. 

W. B. PILLsBuRY, 
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La Psicologia Contemporanea. Da Guipo VILLA. Biblioteca di scienze 

moderne, No. 6. Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1899.—pp. 660. 

This large, and, one must hasten to add, important work is from the pen 
of a young professor at the Leghorn Lyceum, who is at the same time a /ibero 
docente in the University of Pavia. Dr. Villa's aim is to expound, in the 
light of an historical introduction, the leading principles, methods, and 
results of modern psychology, as pursued in Germany, France, England, 
and the United States. He hopes by this means to arouse an increased 
interest in psychological questions among his own countrymen. 

Dr. Villa distinguishes three stages in the development of psychology : 
the period of the vital principle, that of the dualistic separation of the outer 
and the inner worlds, and the present, in which psychical and physical 
facts are regarded as different aspects of one and the same reality. After 
characterizing these stages in some detail, he passes to a consideration of 
the definition and scope of psychology, and of the various theories of the 
relation of mind and body from Descartes to Goltz and Munk, A chapter 
is then devoted to the methods of psychology—methods of investigation, 
and methods of exposition. The question of the classification of mental 
functions is adequately handled on the sides of feeling and will ; but, curi- 
ously enough, no mention is made of Brentano and his school. The two 
following chapters deal respectively with consciousness, and with the laws 
of psychology. Finally, three periods of modern psychology are distin- 
guished: the period of origins (Bain, Spencer, Fechner, Lazarus) ; the 
period of empiricism (Wundt, Hdéffding, Sully, James, Ribot); and the 
period of science (Wundt and his successors). 

The book constitutes an admirable introduction to the study of modern 
psychology. It will, doubtless, gain more than its present influence in 
English-speaking countries when it appears, as it is soon to do, in a Ger- 

‘ 


man dress. It sorely needs an index. 
E. B. T. 


The Logical Basis of Education. By J. A. Wetton, M.A. London, Mac- 
millan & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1899.—pp. xvi, 
288. 

The preface to this work explains its general purpose in the following 
words: ‘‘ The aim of this book is to set forth the rational basis of all true 
educational work. It is believed that such bases can only be found in 
those modern developments of modern theory which have marked the lat- 
ter half of this century. Hence, but little of the traditional formal logic 
will be found in the book. Asa mental discipline I believe that formal 
logic has considerable value, but it seems to me certain that we can not 
find foundations for modern education in a theory developed under a con- 
ception of knowledge very different from that of the present day.”’ 

The book is divided into eighteen clearly written chapters, which set 
forth the general nature of knowledge, the modern view of judgment and 
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inference, an outline theory of induction with a somewhat extended discus- 
sion of the development and use of hypotheses, the principles of classifica- 
tion and definition, and the relation of logic to education. The aim and 
scope of the book do not permit of any extended or strictly original treat- 
ment of logical questions, but it is written with excellent judgment and good 
sense. The analysis of knowledge and of the conditions of its develop- 
ment which he has supplied, enables the author to show conclusively, in his 
final chapter, the errors involved in certain educational theories which have 
been much in vogue during the present generation. A somewhat extended 


set of examples of inferences adds to the value of the volume. 
. 


Geschichte der Metaphysik. Vox EDUARD VON HARTMANN. Erster Teil : 

Bis Kant. Leipzig. Hermann Haacke, 1899.—pp. xiv, 588. 

We have here a history of metaphysics, from the early Greeks down to 
Kant. The term metaphysics is here used in the Aristotelian sense of first 
philosophy, the science of first principles, or rather, the science of the categories 
of thought, chief among which are those of substance and cause. The book 
is not a history of philosophy in the broad sense, and does not include 
psychology, zsthetics, logic, ethics, politics, etc., except in so far as these 
sciences deal with ultimate concepts which effect our view of the world. 
The theory of knowledge, however, is fully discussed, evidently because it 
represents a kind of dissolvent or negation of metaphysics, 

It is worth knowing how a constructive thinker like Hartmann interprets 
the systems of the predecessors, and what position he assigns to them in 
the history of thought. This book deserves attention for this reason if for 
no other. It is not, however, what I should call an unbiased exposition 
of the history of metaphysical notions, but looks at everything through the 
spectacles of its author's system. Indeed, it is an intensely partisan work. 
Even the arrangement of the material, and the amount of space given to the 
various thinkers, betray the attitude of the writer, as the following description 
will show. 

The volume is divided into four parts, dealing respectively with : Ancient 
Metaphysics, pp. 1-187 ; Medizval Metaphysics, pp. 187-282 ; The Meta- 
physics of the Renaissance and Reformation, pp. 282-356; and Modern 
Metaphysics, pp. 356-588. Under the first head we have the following 
divisions : 1, Pre-Platonic Metaphysics, 26 pages ; 2. Classical Rational- 
ism, 45 pages (Plato getting 18 pages; Aristotle, 27); 3. Sensationalistic 
and Sceptical Dissolution of Classical Rationalism, 16 pages ; 4. The Later 
Greek Religious Metaphysics (Philo, Neo-Pythagoreans, Gnostics, etc.), 19 
pages ; 5. Plotinus as the Turning-point of Ancient and Mediaeval Phi- 
losophy, 81 pages. Plotinus, Hartmann regards as the deepest thinker of 
ancient times. 

Under the second general division we have: 1. Christian Metaphysics 

under Neo-Platonic Influence, pp. 187-212; 2. Arabian Metaphysics, pp. 
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my | 212-225 ; 3. Christian Metaphysics under Aristotelian Influence, pp. 225~ 

\ Nd ) { 251 (Thomas Aquinas gets 4 pages ; Duns Scotus, 11); 4. Imperceptible 

iM \ Emancipation of Metaphysics from Aristotelianism, pp. 251-282 (Nicholas 

of Cusa is considered at length). 

a) Part III. embraces: 1. The Revival of Neo-Platonism, pp. 282-285 ; 2, 
al ) Grammarians and Sceptics, pp. 285--293 ; 3. Theosophical Philosophy of 

} ] Nature, pp. 293-356 (Bruno, Campanella, Weigel, Béhme, and many 


others). 

| Part IV. considers: 1. Rationalistic Transformation of the Categories, 
pp- 356-346 (Descartes gets 13 pages; Spinoza, 30; and Leibniz, 35) ; 2. Sen- 
sationalistic Dissolution of the Categories, pp. 476-588. Under the last 
{ head we have three divisions; (a) Empirical Sensationalism with a 
i 


Nationalistic Tincture, pp. 476-516 (Bacon, Herbert of Cherbury, Gassendi, 
Hobbes, Newton, Locke) ; (6) Phenomenalistic Sensationalism, pp. 516- 
567 (Coilier, Berkeley, Hume, Reid) ; (c) Physiological Sensationalism, 
pp. 567-588 (Peter Brown, Hartley, Condillac, Bonnet, Robinet, Voltaire, 
Diderot, Helvétius, Rousseau, Lamettrie, Holbach, Cabanis, Tracy, Biran, 


Ampére). 


FRANK THILLY. 


Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. Von KuNO FiscHer. Jubiléumsaus- 

| oon gabe. Hegel's Leben, Werke, und Lehre. Heidelberg, Carl Winter's 

: Universititsbuchhandlung, 1898-1900.—pp. 720. 

| , This work on Hegel by the great German historian of modern philoso- 
phy has been appearing since 1898, and is now almost complete, five 


parts, consisting of 720 pages, having been published thus far. The 
material is divided into two books, The first deals with the life and 
writings of Hegel, and is composed of fourteen chapters or 216 pages. 
The second book is devoted to Hegel's doctrine, and is now in its thirty- 
second chapter (pp. 217-720). Among the important works considered in 
this part are the following: Phenomenology of Mind, chapters v—xii in- 
clusive (pp. 289-432) ; Science of Logic, chapters xiii-xxii (pp. 433-576) ; 
Philosophy of Nature (Mechanics, Physics, Organic Physics), chapters 


xxiii-xxvi (pp. 577-644); Science of Subjective Mind (Anthropology, 
Phenomenology, Psychology), chapters xxvii-xxix (pp. 645-689) ; Science 
of Objective Mind (Right, Morality, ‘‘ Ethicality’’), chapters xxx (pp. 
689-720). 


FRANK THILLY. 


Hilfsbuch zur Geschichte der Philosophie seit Kant. Von Dr. RICHARD 
FALCKENBERG, Professor der Philosophie in Erlangen. Leipzig, Veit 
& Comp., 1899.—pp. viii, 68. 

Professor Falckenberg, the author of the History of Modern Philosophy, 
favorably known to American readers through the translation of Professor 

\ Armstrong, tells us in his preface how he came to write this little book. 
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In his lectures on Kantian and post-Kantian Philosophy, he had been in 
the habit of dictating certain paragraphs in order to elucidate particularly 
difficult portions of the teachings of the philosophers whom he was dis- 
cussing. In order to save time, however, he decided to publish these 
dictated parts, which made it necessary to give a connected account of the 
entire period with which he was dealing. The Ailfsbuch is the result of 
these labors. It considers the following thinkers : Kant, pp. 1-27 ; Fichte, 
pp. 27-29; Schelling, pp. 29-35; Schelling’s Adherents, pp. 35-38 ; 
Hegel, pp. 38-46; Herbart, pp. 46-52; Schopenhauer, pp. 52-57; The 
Hegelian Left, Strauss and Feuerbach, pp. 57-58; Fechner and Lotze, 
pp. 58-63 ; Hartmann and Nietzsche, pp. 64-66. 

The book does not, of course, intend to take the place of Falckenberg's 
larger work, nor is its object to serve as an introduction to the history of 
Kantian and Post Kantian Philosophy. The reader would find it much 
more difficult to read and understand than a larger and more comprehen- 
sive manual. It is a resumé of the systems, an abstract, or epitome, and 
like such things presupposes a reasonable knowledge of the subject. It 
will prove useful to students desiring to review the period with which it 
deals, and to fix the important parts of the different systems in their minds. 
It is clearly written and well arranged. 

FRANK THILLY. 


Christian Mysticism, By WiLLiAM RALPH INGE. London, Methuen & 
Co.; New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. xiv, 379. 

This book consists of the Bampton lectures for 1899, and is intended by 
its author to advance the main purpose for which those lectures were 
founded, ‘‘the confirmation and establishment of the Christian faith.’’ 
The method of the book is mainly historical, and most readers will find in 
it quite as full an account of the Christian mystics as they will desire, while 
not a few, I think, would have been satisfied with much less. The first 
chapter is devoted to the general characteristics of mysticism, and a few 
extracts will show what Mr. Inge understands by the term. He says: 
‘* Religious mysticism may be defined as the attempt to realize the presence 
of the living God in the soul and in nature, or, more generally, as the at- 
tempt to realize, in thought and feeling, the immanence of the temporal in 
the eternal and of the eternal in the temporal’’ (p. 5). How this realiza- 
tion is to be effected we are only very vaguely informed, but ‘‘ we have,”’ 
he says, ‘‘an organ or faculty for the discernment of spiritual truth, which, 
in its proper sphere, is as much to be trusted as the organs of sensation in 
theirs ’’ (p. 6). The mystic, we are told, must pursue a path which is likened 
to a ladder leading up to heaven, and this ‘‘ scala perfectionis is gener- 
ally divided into three stages. The first is called the purgative life, the 
second the illuminative, while the third, which is really the goal rather 
than a part of the journey, is called the unitive life or state of perfect con- 
templation '’ (pp. 9, 10). The first of these stages includes the practice of 
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the civic and social virtues, and thus, as the author expressly says, ‘‘ they 
occupy the lowest place’’ (p. 10). The ‘highest stage’ is characterized 
by ‘ vision * and ‘ ecstasy,’ and appears to be a state of mind in which the 
imagination runs riot without any restraint from reason or common sense, 

Pages in illustration of what is meant by Christian mysticism might be 
quoted, but doubtless the readers of this Review are already sufficiently 
familiar withit. It is well to add a word, however, on the relation of mys- 
ticism to pantheism, especially as Mr. Inge has tried to show that the two 
things are quite distinct. Pantheism, he says, is a pit for mysticism to avoid, 
but is not involved in its first principles, and yet he will not quarrel with 
those who say that mysticism is ‘‘the Christian form of pantheism"’ (p, 
122). That the latter statement is nearest the truth will be obvious to 
the reader of this book, the numerous passages which the author quotes 
from the mystical writers being almost all Pantheistic, though the personality 
of God is recognized ina few of them. I must add that Mr. Inge is firmly 
convinced of the great importance of mysticism, and seems to think that it 
is destined to be the religion of the twentieth century. 

What then, really, is mysticism, when all disguises are stripped off and 
it is seen in its true character? Obviously, it is a species of mythology, 
noway superior, intellectually or morally, to Homer’s mythology, and de- 
cidedly less entertaining. It isa product of imagination, not of reason, and 
is at the opposite pole from philosophy. Its moral character is well indica- 
ted by the fact that it assigns to virtue the lowest place in the religious life, 
that fact alone showing that mysticism is wholly unfit to be a guide and in- 
spirer of humanity. What the religion of the future will be, it is too early 
to predict, but let us devoutly hope that it will be something better than 
Christian mysticism. 

JAMES B. PETERSON. 


The following books have also been received : 


Evolution and Theology. By OTTO PFLEIDERER ; edited by O. CONE. 
London, Adam and Charles Black; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1900.—pp. 306. 

Ethics and Religion. A collection of Essays. Edited by the Society of 
Ethical Propogandists. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 
1900,—pp. ix, 324. 

The Christian Conception of Holiness. By E. K. ASkwitH. London, Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1900.—pp. 
xiv, 258. 

The Making of Character. By JouN MACCUNN. New York, The Macmillan 
Company ; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1900.—pp. vii, 222. 


The Spiritual Life. By GeorGe A. Cor. New York, Eaton and Mains ; 
Cincinnati, Curtis and Jennings, 1900.—pp. 260. 
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An Outline of Political Growth in the Nineteenth Century. By E. H. 
SEARS. New York, The Macmillan Company; London, Macmillan & 


Co., Ltd., 1900.—pp. 616. 

Politics and Administration. By F. J. Goopnow. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co,, Ltd., 1900.—pp. 270. 

Outlines of the History of Religion. By J. K. INGRAM. London, Adam and 
Charles Black, 1900.—pp. 162. 

Dreams of a Spirit-Seer. By IMMANUEL KANT ; translated by E. F. GoER- 
witz, edited by FRANK SEWALL. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
Ltd., 1900.—pp. xi, 155. 

A Visit toa Ghani. By E. CARPENTER. Chicago, Alice B. Stockham & 
Co., pp. 133- 

A Ceptacle Hypothesis. By O. B. Tarr. Chicago, Lakeside Press, 1900,— 
pp. 88. 

Introduction to Science. By A Hitt. The Temple Primers ; New York, 
The Macmillan Company ; London, J. M. Dent & Co., 1900.—pp. 140. 

History of Politics. By E. Jenks. The Temple Primers ; New York, The 
Macmillan Company ; London, J. M. Dent & Co., 1900.—pp. 174. 

Vilkerpsychologie. (Erster Band, Erster Thiel, Die Sprache). Von WIL- 
HELM WuNDT. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1900.—pp. xi, 627. 

Kant's gesammelte Schriften. Werausgegeben von der Kéniglich Preussis- 
chen Academie der Wissenschaften. Berlin, Georg Reimer, 1900.—pp. 
xix, 532. 

Immanuel Kant's Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. Herausgegeben von BENNO 
ERDMANN. Berlin, Georg Reimer, 1900.—pp. ix, 609. 

Mein Recht auf Leben. Von H.Spitta. Tiibigen, Freiburg und Leipzig, J. 
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NOTES. 


To the Editor of the PH1LosopuicaL Review. 


In traversing recently the somewhat sandy stretches of Christian Wolff's 
Theologia Natura/lis, | picked up here and there real moonstones. One of 
these finds is so suggestive of Wolff's interest in a field that introspective 
psychology is usually charged with neglecting, and of the beginnings of the 
attempt in Cartesian spirit to explain the marvelous and occult by purely 
natural laws, that it deserves a new publicity, one hundred and sixty years 
and more after its first. 

Closely translated, the passage (Theol. Nat., I, p. 468) runs as follows: 

‘* Not very many years have passed since here and there in the Protest- 
ant church men arose professing to be divinely inspired, and to make known 
the will of God as the divine spirit was breathed upon them in public meet- 
ings. Their utterances, nevertheless, were merely things they had seen in 
the scriptures, especially the prophets, or, in some cases, in the writings of 
the mystics, arranged in such order as their imagination, left to its own law, 
might suggest. I have not only read the sayings of these /nsfirat (for so 
they were styled, inasmuch as God was said to communicate his will to 
them directly and without medium), published in Holland under the title, 
Discernement des ténebres avec la lumitre, but I also attended their 
meetings in person, that as an eye-witness I might get at the bottom of 
their claims ; yet never did I meet anything that could be regarded as 
divinely revealed when tested by the criterion just formulated (viz, that if 
an alleged revelation can be proved a possible product of the mind in its 
natural workings, it must not be considered supernatural), Let me instance 
a single case. 

A daughter of the janitor of a school ( Paedagogium Glauchense ) near 
Halle, was one of these /nsfirati, and I went to a meeting to hear what she 
might say. There were a good many people present, out of sheer curiosity 
for the most part. Some hymns were sung from a local collection edited 
by Freylinghausen. During the singing the pseudo-prophetess was over- 
come, at first by a languor, and then by a profound sleep, so that she ap- 
peared as inert as the trunk of atree. As the singing progressed without 
interruption, her whole body was shaken with violent movements, distress- 
ing to behold, until her limbs seemed on the very point of breaking. What 
she was wearing on her head flew off and her hair was shaken loose. All 
this time her eyes were shut. When those that were singing surmised, I 
know not how, that the zzsfirata was about to speak, they suddenly became 
silent. And then you might have heard the pseudo-prophetess, with convul- 
sive movements, her face streaming with perspiration, ejaculate in hoarse 
and hardly human tones a few syllables. These were taken down in 
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writing by a physician present, compounded into words and read aloud, 
But the utterance contained only a direction to read a certain text which 
proved to be in no wise remarkable. By the time the text. had been read 
aloud, the convulsive movements had stopped, and the pseudo-prophetess 
had regained her senses. So the singing was begun again, but without 
the slightest success. The girl's followers gave as reason the fact that there 
were very many present who hindered the Spirit. And so finally the 
meeting came to an end. "’ 

**. . . But all this proves anew how well worth while it is to busy our- 
selves with psychology, that we may be able to show clearly what can be 
known through natural use of the mental powers, and to save exposing our 
faith to injury from rashness or deceit on others’ part."’ 


Yours very respectfully, 


WILLIAM MARSHALL WARREN. 
Boston UNIVERSITY. 


Professor Henry Sidgwick of Cambridge University has resigned on ac- 
count of ill health the Knightbridge Chair of Moral Phiiosophy which he 
has held for the last twenty years. 


Professor W. G. Smith has severed his connection with Smith College, 
and will reside next year in London. 


The death is announced of Jean Gaspard Felix Ravaisson-Mollien, a 
writer of note on philosophical subjects, and at one time Professor of 
philosophy at Rennes. 


Herbert G. Lord, A. M. (Amherst), has been appointed Professor of 
Philosophy in Columbia University. He will have charge of the introduc- 
tory collegiate courses. 


Dr. Max Meyer has been called to the newly established chair of experi- 
mental psychology in the University of Missouri. 


Professor Margaret Floy Washburn of Wells College, has accepted the 
Wardenship of Sage College, Cornell University. The chair of philosophy 
at Wells College has been filled by the appointment of Dr. Grace Neal 
Dolson, a graduate of Cornell. 


A volume of philosophical essays has recently been issued from the 
Verlag of J. C. B. Mohr, dedicated to Professor Christopher Sigwart on 
his seventieth birthday (28th of March, 1900). The papers and authors 
are: Umrisse zur Psychologie des Denkens. Von BENNO ERDMANN. 
Von System der Kategorien. Von W. WINDELBAND. Psychophysische 
Causalitit und psychophysischer Parallelismus. Von H. Rickert. Die 
Wechselwirkung Zwischin Leib und Seele und das Gesetz der Erhaltung 
der Energie. Von L. Busse. Zwet Briefe von Hermann Lotze an R. 
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Seydel und E. Arnoldt, Mitgetheilt von R. FALCKENBERG. Kant—ein 
Metaphysiker. Von H. VAIHINGER. Robert Meyer's Entdeckung und 
Beweis des Energieprincipes. Von A. Rient. Die Enstehung der 
Hermenentik, Von W. Dittuey. Ueber die Einfluss des Gefiihls auf die 
Thitigheit der Phantasie, Von E. Zevier. Logik und Erkenntnis- 
theorie. Von H. MAIER. 


We give below a list of articles, etc., in the current philosophical jour- 
nals: 

MIND, No. 34.: /. £. Mc Taggart, Hegel's Treatment of the Categories 
of the Idea; £. Westermarck, Remarks on the Predicates of Moral Judg- 
ments; 2. B. Haldane, Prof. Miinsterberg as Critic of Categories ; C. S. 
Myers, Vitalism, (I.). Discussions: S. 7. Preston, Comparison of Some 
Views of Spencer and Kant; S. H. Hodgson, Perception of Change and 
Duration—A Reply. Critical Notices of Ward’s Naturalism and Agnos- 
ticism, and of Royce’s The World and The Individual. New Books, 
Philosophical Periodicals, Notes. 


THE PsYCHOLOGICAL Review, VII, 3: C. Lloyd Morgan, On the Relation 
of Stimulus to Sensation in Visual Impressions; Zeon M. Solomons, 
A New Explanation of Weber's Law; Max Meyer, Elements of a Psycho- 
logical Theory of Melody; £. A. Kirkpatrick, Individual Tests of School 
Children. Discussion and Reports: Robert MacDougald, A Pneumatic 
Shutter for Optical Exposures: 4. M. Stanley, Remarks on Time Per- 
eption Reviews. New Books, Notes. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLoGy, XI, 3: Z£. B. Huey, on the 
Psychology and Physiology of Reading ; 7. W. Slaughter, Disturbances 
of Apperception in Insanity; Z. /. Swift, Sensibility to Pain; G. £. 
Partridge, Studies in the Psychology of Alcohol; G. 4. Whipple, Two 
Cases of Synesthesia ; Bentley, The Synthetic Experiment. Psy- 
chological Literature, Notes, Communications, Books Received. 


ZEITSCRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXII, 6; Xristian B.—R. Aars, Die Erwartung ; 7. Lipps, Aisthetische 
Einfiihlung ; G. Adbelsdorff, Erganzende Bemerkungen zu meiner Ab- 
handlung iiber ‘‘ Die Anderungen in der Pupillenweite durch verschieden- 
farbige Belichtung.'' Reviews of Recent Books and Magazine Articles. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XIII, 3: Wilhelm Dilthey, 
Der entwicklungsgeschichtliche Pantheismus nach seinem geschichtlichen 
zusammenhang mit den pantheistischen Systemen; Josef Miller, Jean 
Pauls philosophischer Entwicklungsgang ; S. Saenger, Mills Theodizee ; 
F. Tocco, La storia della Filosofia moderna in Italia dal 1893 al 1898. 
International Congress. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE XXV, 4: C. Bouglé, La sociologie biologique 
le régime des castes ; C. Dunan, La premiére antinomie mathématique de 
Kant ; £. Borel, L’antinomie du transfini. Notes and Discussions: A, 
Vaccaro, Pour la sociologie et ‘‘ Pro domo."’ Book Reviews, Foreign 
Periodicals, XXV, 5 ; F. Le Dantec, Homologie et analogie ; Z. Gérard. 
Varet, La psychologie objective. Notes and Discussions: £. Claparide, 
Sur l'audition colorée ; G. Richard, Les droits de la critique en matiére 
sociologique. Critical Review : G Richard, Travaux Italiens sur la crimi- 
nalité. Book Reviews. 


Revue VII, 2: 4. Goffart, Les Esprits Ani- 
maux;'’ C. Van Overbergh, Les courants sociologiques du XIX * siécle; 
D. Mercier, Observations et discussion; 7. Lebrun, La reproduction; 
M. De Wulf, La philisophie Scholastique aux Congrés de |’ Exposition de 
Paris. Book Reviews, Periodicals. 


REVUE DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MorA.e, VIII, 3: A. Darlu, La 
morale chrétienne et la conscience contemporaine ; £m. Van Biéma, Cause 
et condition ; 7. Wilbois, La méthode des sciences physiques; Z. Couturat, 
L’ Algébra universelle de M. Whitehead ; Z. Weder, La France au point de 
vue moral; D. Parodi, Liberté et Egalité. International Congress, New 
Books, Reviews. 


-Rrvista Friiosorica, II, 3 ; C. Cantoni, La corrispondenza di due filo- 
sofi; A. Piazzi, Il Liceo moderno (Parte 11"); A. Groppali, Di un’ opera 
di G. Marchesini; A. Fagg?, Per la psicologia dei sentimenti. Book Re- 
views, Summaries of Articles in Foreign Magazines, Notes, Periodicals 
Books Received. 
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